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THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


VERYTHING else said in the debate on the Address 
sank into insignificance beside the declaration of 

‘Mr. Gtapstong on the subject of Home Rule. What he 
‘said was so extraordinary and so unexpected that the first 
impulse of every reader will have been to disbelieve that 
‘he could have said what he is reported to have said. 
‘That he was strangely misunderstood is the contention 
of the leading Ministerial organ. “It would be impos- 
sible,” says the Daily News, “ for Mr. GrapsTone to have 
“* said more distinctly than he did that the House of 
“Commons would never consider any proposal of the 
“ nature of what every man in the country understands 
**to be Home Rale.” This is exactly what every Eng- 
ishman would have wished and expected him to have 
eaid, but it seems to be a concise and _ intelligible 
account, not of what Mr. Grapsrone said, but of what 
he did not say. What he said was that at the proper 
moment Parliament would enter on the serious discus- 
sion of Home Rule, and he invited the Home Ralers to 
‘be ready with a scheme showing how the functions of a 
local Irish Legislature could be satisfactorily discrimi- 
mated from the functions of the Imperial Legislature. 
He carefully separated the question of the introduction 
of local self-government into Ireland from the institu- 


tion of a local Irish Legislature. With the former 


the Government would itself deal at what it con- 
ceived the proper time; with the latter he asked the 
Home Rulers themselves to deal. He went further, very 
auch further. He deprecated the discussion of the sub- 
ject of an independent Irish Legislature in the shape of a 
mere amendment to the Address. So serious a sub- 
ject demanded a serious discussion, in which the whole 
attention of the House could be given to it. There 
was only one thing more to say, and Mr. GLapsToNE 
said it. He used the accepted formula which Prime 
Ministers use when they wish to intimate that something 
they do not themselves originate will be favourably 
received by them. Mr. Gtapstone would not undertake 
to say at what decision the House might arrive, provided 
@ plan were laid before it, under which what are purely 
Irish matters could be clearly and definitely separated 
from what are purely Imperial matters. In thus open- 
ing his expansive bosom to the Home Rulers and call- 
ing to them to nestle in it, he made a new and momen- 
tous departure in English policy; and how new and mo- 
mentous the departure was appeared from the speeches 
of every member who followed Mr. Guapstonz. Mr. 
Mircuett Henry declared that this was the first time a 
responsible Minister of the Crown had shown a desire 
to grapple with the difficulties of Irish self-government. 
Mr. O’Donngtt pointed out that England could not give 
half an inch of local government in Ireland without going 
the whole way. Mr. Puiunxerr said that he was most 
anxious not to misinterpret the language of Mr. Guapsronz, 
but he could see in it nothing but an invitation to renew 
the dangerous agitation which had troubled the last Par- 
liament ; and Mr. Sexton followed, laying his little tribute 
of gratitude and admiration at the feet of the great and 
good man who had suddenly revealed himself as the last 
new Champion of Ireland. Mr. Sexton might well be 
elated. He and his friends had got a convert, and such a 
convert, They had got not only a convert, but a leader, 
and their leader was the Priiz Minister. 


The best or the worst, but at any rate the truest, thing 
that can be said of Mr. Guapstone is that he entirely con- 
fused the position of a philosophical speculator with the 
position of the head of the Government. A philosophical 
speculator may very properly do what Mr. Giapsrong, as 
Prime Minister, most improperly did. He may, if he 
studies the question of Home Rule, begin with alleged 
precedents, such as that of Hungary, and satisfy him- 
self they are wholly inapplicable. He may then ex- 
amine the nature of the propossl, and come to the con- 
clusion that it is entirely impossible to separate Irish 
from Imperial affairs. e may consult history, and 
learn that the existence of separate Legislatures in Scot- 
land and Ireland was found to be practically incompatible 
with the proper carrying on of the Imperial Government. 
He may look at the Irish themselves and discern that they 
are altogether unfitted to exercise a decent, orderly, 
modest independence. Lastly, he may attend to the 
temper of the Irish, the aims of their leaders, the goal 
towards which Ireland is told to strive, and he may very 
quickly assure himself that an Irish Parliament cannot pos- 
sibly mean anything but separation, or separation any- 
thing butreconquest. These are the speculations through 
which all English political leaders of this generation 
have gone, and these are the conclusions at which they 
have hitherto arrived. But the head of the Government 
must do something more than go through speculations 
and arrive at conclusions. He must guide the country, 
announce a policy, and set himself at the outset to combat 
the mischief he foresees. He must speak with careful 
reference to the state of things that actually exists. In 
dealing with agitation he must consider, not what in 
a debating society could be said for or against the 
agitation, but whether its objects are futile, whether its 
present character is dangerous, and whether its future 
character is not likely to be more dangerous till. 
The duty of a Prime Minister was to announce a definite 
opinion that any proposal for Home Rule must be, in his 
judgment, impracticable in its conception and pernicious 
in its consequences. What Mr. Griapstone did was the 
exact opposite. He gave a totally new footing to 
Home Kale proposals. He raised them from the rank 
of proposals utterly hopeless to the rank of proposals 
for which it was desirable, though rather difficult, to 
find a happy solution. Schemes of Home Rule will 
henceforth be legitimately regarded by the Irish, not 
as schemes to break up the Empire, but as schemes 
to enlighten Mr. Giapstonz. This is bad enough, but 
it is not the worst consequence of Mr. GtapsTone’s 
rashness. He has allowed Home Rule to be separated 
from the results of Home Rule. He offers to give 
Home Rule if one single condition is satisfied—that of 
properly dividing Irish affairs from Imperial affairs. He 
has cut himselt off from objecting, and, so far as it 
is possible for a Prime Minister to do it, he has cut 
Parliament off from objecting that in the actual circum- 
stances of Ireland a separate Legislature must lead to a 
separate State. He gives a kingdom away as the reward 
of solving a curious political problem. 

Next in interest to the speech of Mr. Giapstone was the 
speech of Mr. Forster. He could not possibly rival the 
speech of his chief, for it is not given to men to hear more 
than once in a generation anything so extraordinary and so 
startling as the reversal by a Prime Minister in a few 
sentences of the settled policy of English statesmen from 
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‘takes; but who has honestly tried to do his duty. 


the days of Queen Anne to the days of Queen Victoria. 
But, in itself, Mr. Forsrer’s speech was highly interest- 
ing. In the first place, it was an unintentional, but 
@ most severe, satire on the speech of Mr. Gutap- 
stone. It drew a faithfal picture of the real Ireland 


which, when a few little details have been further con- 


sidered, is to be presented with an independent Legislature. 
It painted Ireland as a prey to social war, flooded with 

ition and bloodshed by men who, in their expressive 
language, are trampling on the Lion and the Unicorn. It 
showed that a murderous and cowardly agitation was fed 
with foreign money, and directed to the institution of an 
Irish Republic. 1t demonstrated that the mass of the Irish 
people was ‘prostrate at the feet of leaders who treated 
Land Laws and Home Rule as poor stepping-stones towards 
the grand aim of getting the English Turk’s bag and bag- 


_ gage out of the Irish Bulgaria. In the next place, Mr. 


Forster’s speech was interesting as a revelation of per- 
sonal character and personal conduct. No one-could hear 


_or read Mr. Forster's speech without recognizing that it 


was the speech of a man who may have made many mis- 
He has 
endeavoured to vindicate the law without shedding unne- 


-cessary blood, He may have been slow ia vindicating the 


law and too sparing in the use of strong remedies ; bat it 
is impossible to read his speech without believing that the 


‘aim he ascribes to himself was his real aim, and that he 


did his very best to carry it out. With few exceptions, 


‘the whole of the debate has turned on Ireland, and it 
‘was impossible that on Ireland much should be said that 
“was new. 


But there were one or two topics casually 
noticed which are too instructive to be passed over. Mr. 
Gtapstong, on his rose-coloured picture of Ireland in 


1880 being recalled to his memory, candidly confessed 


that he spoke of the then state of Ireland without knowing 
‘about it. This, unfortunately, is what Mr. GLapstone 
is always doing. He is always dealing with subjects 
which le has not taken the trouble to understand, 
and he constantly commits himself by assertions, pro- 
mises, and concessions simply because the matter 
in hand is new to him, and he has not had time or in- 
clination to go far into it. He was asked to reconcile the 
‘decisions of the Land Courts with his assurance that the 
rents of Irish land would be very little reduced, and all he 
could reply was that he only offered an opinion, and very 
likely his opinion was quite wrong. It was wrong 
‘because he did not know enough about Ireland; and 
Mr. Forster now informs us that he knew himself 
enough about Ireland to see at the time that Mr. 
GLapstoNge was wrong. Ireland was country which 
Mr. Forsrer knew, and Mr. Grapsroxe did not, and the 
effect of Mr. Grapstonr’s happy ignorance was that he 
gave an assurance, the object and effect of which was to 
reconcile Parliament to the Land Bill. It is, to say the 
least, very derogatory to the dignity and authority of a 
Prime Minister that twice in a single debate he should be 
discovered to have got up a political case or influenced 
Parliament by a solemn opinion, when all the time he was 
in darkness as to the facts of which he was speaking. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SESSION. 


Quren’s Speech held out a prospect of varied and 
extensive legislation, and was otherwise of as mild, 
safe, and inoffensive a character as the art of man could 
make it. No more direct reference could be ventured on to 
the internal regulations of one branch of the Legislature 
than was conveyed in the delicate hint that some measures 
to be proposed this Session are measures which were 
proposed last year, but with which Parliament, notwith- 
standing the unusual length of the Session and its own un- 
wearied labours, found it impossible to deal. Those to 
whom the Speech was addressed perfectly understood 
that what was really meant was that, if the Government 
were given further means of pushing forward its measures 
than any Government has hitherto enjoyed, it will take up 
all these wrecks of last Session, and bring in other Bills 
of still greater importance. The Bills carried over from 
last Session are the Bankruptcy Bill, the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, and-the River Conservancy Bill. The chief of 
the new measures are, as was expected, a Local Govern- 
ment Bill and a Municipal Bill for London, There aro 
:lso two important Bills, one of which relates to a Criminal 


Code, and the other to the Patent Law. In addition, the 
special wants of Scotland are to be attended to by measures 
regulating Scotch entails and Scotch educational endow- 
ments, while Wales is to be gratified with an Kduca- 
tioval Bill of its own. Parliament is thus invited to con- 
sider no less than ten Government measures. This is a 
long list ; but its length may be defended on the grounds 
that, on most of the subjects referred to, legislation 
is really wanted, that a Government pledged to activity 
in home legislation has been for almost two years 
inactive, and that the measures proposed must be 
taken in connexion with the proposals for regulat- 
ing Parliamentary procedure. If means are to be 
taken for facilitating rapid legislation, an inducement 
must be held out beforehand:by its being shown that there 
is plenty of legislative work for Parliament to despatch. 
The Government proposes that Billsfalling under certain 
heads shall be referred to General Committees instead of 


0 Committees of the whole .House, and the’ QueEn’s 


Speech amply illustrates the kind of work which these 
Committees would have to perform. The Bankruptcy 
Bill, the Criminal Law Bill, and the Patent Bill would 
occupy much of the time of the most hard-working of 
Committees. They are incontestably measures with which 
the newly-invented Committees would be competent to 
deal, if they answered the expectations of those who 
invented them, and they are all measures which excite no 
party feeling, and on which all persons acquainted with 
the subjects agree that legislation is desirable. At the 
same time, the very importance of the measures,and the 
fact that they are of a character which renders them suitable 
for discussion in the new Committees, make more formidable 
the initial difficulty which besets the creation of these Com- 
mittees. The theory is that competent persons are to give a 
great many hours to the discussion of important Bills. 
When are these competent persons to get the hours to give 


‘to this discussion? If the hours are to be hours during 


which the House is sitting, many of those members who 
are best fitted to take part in a debate will be excluded 
from it, and, if called on to vote, will vote without having 
heard what has been said. If the Committees are only to 
sit when the House is not sitting, most practising lawyers, 
many merchants, and many Government officials will be 
org to absent themselves in the discharge of other 
uties. 


The Bills relating to Scotland and Wales are perhaps in 
themselves useful or desirable; but they are very small 
Bills, and only figure in the Quegn’s Speech in order that 
the sense of their own importance which Scotchmen aud 
Welshmen entertain may be gratified by a Government 
which is under deep obligations to them for their efforts at 
the time of the last election. The River Conservancy Bill 
has already been amply debated by a Select Committee, 
and there will probably be little difficulty in passing it. 
The real Ministerial measures are thus reduced to three— 
the Local Government Bill, the London Municipal Bill, and 
the Corrupt Practices Bill. With regard to all these subjects, 
the Government has the advantage of no one being able tu 
say beforehand that a good measure might not conceivably 
be produced to deal with each of them. Everything 
depends on the details of the proposals; but no possible 
measure can be brought forward on any of those sub- 
jects which will not lead to a very long, and very 
honestly long, discussion. We do not know what is to 
be proposed as to the government of counties and of 
London ; but we know what the Corrupt Practices Bil! is 
to be, for it is the Bill of last Session. It was a very 
drastic Bill. It contained all the severe provisions that 
an ingenious lawyer sitting down quietly to string 
together the greatest possible number of severe provisions 
could devise. Members will most reasonably ask to have 
the exact bearing of each of these severe provisions 
explained to them. Recent experience has revealed to 
them what strange effects may follow from the careless 
use of language; and those whom this drastic Bill will 
affect will try hard to make it certain that the Bill 
does not, at any rate, do more than its authors propose. 
In this they would not be in any kind of way obstruct- 
ing legislation; but they would consume many hours 
of the short time at the command of the House. At the 
present moment it is most necessary to bear in mind 
that there are many causes which delay the passing 
of Bills, and which no rales for regulating procedure 
can touch. These causes of delay may be roughly 


groaped under two heads—those which spring from the 
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nature of the Bills themselves, and those which 
spring from the attention of the House being diverted 
from the Bill under discussion to other matters. -The 
three main measures of the Government are all measures 
which must provoke much discussion. A Bill which touches 
the administration and finance of every rural centre, a 
Bill which aims at giving a municipal government of 
which they have never dreamt to four millions of people, 
and @ Bill which hedges round with new dangers every 
candidate and every agent, are all Bills which must in- 
eyitably be discussed at length by those who are deeply 
and personally interested in every clause. Directly it can 
be said of a Bil that it is important, but that its real 
emery boy on its details, it can also be said of it that 
it is a Bill which cannot possibly be carried rapidly through 
the House of Commons. There are also causes of delay 
which come from the interpolation of other business. In 
the present. Session there is matter extraneous to the 
Government measures which is sure to be interpolated in 
their discussion. Whether the French Treaty is or is not 
concluded, there must be long financial discussions of a very 
serious kind. Good luck and good management may pos- 
sibly save the Government from any protracted criticism 
on their foreign policy ; but Ireland will always be there 
to interrupt everything. The Government cannot hope 
to get clear of criticism on their Irish policy by one good, 
exhaustive, and decisive debate. For in Ireland some- 
thing new happens every day. Some new person is 
always being put in or out of prison, there is always some 
new murder or menace of murder, there is always some new 
illustration of the extraordinary manner in which the Land 
Act is made to work. Even if the House would adopt the 
new rules of procedure exactly as they stand—which is 
impossible, as the drafting of the first rule is unintelligible 
—the task of carrying the Government measures would 
remain almost, if not quite, as difficult as it would 
be if the procedure of the House remained as it 
is now. 


No alteration of procedure, again, can enable the Govern- 
ment of the day to get its measures rapidly through the 
House when the House not only feels angry with the 
Government, but feels that it does well to be angry. The 
Session has begun very badly for the Government, for it 
has wantonly provoked the just anger of the House. It 
seems as if, when considering the case of Mr. Brapiaven, 
it had looked out for the biggest pitfall it could dis- 
cover, and had deliberately jumped into it. The con- 
tention that a newly-elected member who asked to be 
allowed to take the oath, and declared it to be bind- 
ing on his conscience, was entitled to be sworn, was 
a perfectly reasonable one. So also was the conten- 
tion that, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
the House was entitled to look to the antecedent conduct 
of the member. It was a nice question as to the proper 
interpretation by the House of the law of Parliament ; and 
the minority headed by Mr. Giapsrone might have taken 
one view, and the majority headed by Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore might have taken the other, without any ill 
feeling being aroused in any way. The Government would 
have offered one view of the law of Parliament and the 
Opposition would have offered another, and that would 
have been all. But the Government chose in an unlucky 
moment to resort to a device which was the very worst it 
could have hit on. It proposed that Mr. BrapLavcu 
should be allowed to take the oath, and that then a court 
of law should be asked to decide whether he had taken it 
properly. This device roused much natural indignation. 
In the first place, it was a transparent subterfuge. There 
could have been no question for a court of law to decide. 
Mr. Brapiavau, if called on to pay a penalty for voting 
withont taking the oath, would have simply shown that he 
had taken it, and there wonld have been an end of the 
case. In the next place, the House was invited to de- 
clare that it was incompetent to do its own business. 
The House is, with regard to its own proceedings, 
@ supreme tribunal, and a supreme tribunal is not to be 
coaxed into declining its duty and asking a tribunal with 
no jurisdiction to do its work for it. There was also some- 
thing almost grotesque in asking members who objected 
to the profanation ot the oath to let the oath be profaned 
in order to raise a case for a court of law. But even this 
curious proposal was not enough for Mr. Guapstons. He 
could not discuss the question whether the House was 
competent in law to forbid the taking of the oath without 
going on to declare that those who differed from him were 


personally incompetent to’ decide’a judicial question. 

ersonal accusations are always odious, and almost always 
indiscreet, and in this instance the personal accasation 
brought by Mr. GiapsTone was not only contrary to the 
first principles of decorum, but was altogether misplaced. 
Those whom he addressed were not asked to decide a judi- 
cial question, but were asked to decide whether they 
should allow an oath to be profaned in order that some 
other body might give a judicial opinion in the purely 
imaginary event of a judicial question being left to its 
decision. A dark cloud settled on the Government on the 
first day of the Session—the cloud of mismanagement and 
indecorum—and only time and better management, and 
the display of a conciliatory spirit, can remove the cloud 
and make the Ministerial prospects of the Session better 
than they are now. 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF’S INDISCRETION, 


T is remarkable, but not in the least surprising, that 
Lord Granvitie’s reply to Lord Sattssury on the night 
of the opening of Parliament contained absolutely no 
reference to the present state of things on the north- 
western frontier of Afghanistan. It was certainly not for 
want of invitation, tor Lord Satrspury had put the 
situation as forcibly as it could be put. But Lord 
GRANVILLE, to do him justice, probably knew more of the 
actual state of affairs than the amiable gentlemen whose 
thoughts were divided between the question of their out- 
ward appearance in Court dress and that of the “ wise 
“ policy of withdrawal from Candahar.” Mr. Margoripanxs 
and Lord Wentock might be excused for merely repro- 
ducing, with due embroidery, the paragraph in the QugEN’s 
Speech relating to India. Lord Granvi.Le could hardly 
have done this, and so, unless the reporters have belied 
him, he let the matter judiciously alone. Yet, though there 
are many subjects at this moment which call for careful 
attention, it may be doubted whether there is any which 
deserves much more carefal attention than this one of 
Central Asia. A distinguished general, the most popular 
man in Russia, has just told us in so many words that 
the acquisition of the Akhal district was planned, and has 
been carried out, asthe acquisition of a place d’armes against 
Herat and Afghanistan ; that Russian influence at Teheran 
has never been’ more powerful than it is now, and that 
it has ‘secured the durability of the results of the 
late conquests.” It is asserted, and General SxopeLery’s 
words give weight to the assertion, that a convention has 
been concluded between Russia and Persia, giving to the 
former country the whole district from her former 
outposts west of Askabad to within a few miles of Sarakhs. 
Lastly, the news comes, not from camp rumours at Quetta 
or Sibi, but from the office of the best-informed of Indian 
newspapers, that the threatened revolt in Herat has 
actually broken out at the very moment that the proposers 
and seconders of the Address were mildly perorating 
about the peace restored to the country by the beneficent 
action of Mr. Guapstonz’s Government, while a farther 
cause of trouble and complication has occurred in Turcoman 
raids on Afghan territory. : 

There is certainly nothing in all this which is, in the 
least surprising to those who have watched the situation 
with knowledge. ‘The effect of the withdrawal from 
Candahar has been explained over and over again, 
and it has come to pass exactly as was predicted. 
The value of the trumpery promises which Sir Cuaries 
Ditxe conveyed last year to the House of Commons 
has been repeatedly estimated, and it has turned out 
to be even less than was anticipated. The chastising 
of a tribe of robber Turkomans means (as Englishmen 
have been in and again warned that it meant) 
the establishment of a place d’armes against Herat and 
Afghanistan; the cessation of operations in Turkestan 
means the annexation of a fertile district up to the very 
line of the Afghan frontier, and the durable establishment 
of Russian influence at the Court of Teheran. This is 
the description of the situation given, not by an alarmist 
English Tory, but bya Russian of all Russians best qualified 
to describe the situation. That situation, commented on 
freely by General Aynenkorr and other indisputable autho- 
rities, amounts to this—that in the spring of 1882 the place 
d'armes has been conquered and occupied, Persia has been 
practically madea vassal, and Russian influence, if not, as 
it is said, actually Russian territory, has reached Sarakhs, 
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while England has retired to the Bolan. This is the 
result of two years of Mr. Giapstone’s policy, and it may 
be contrasted with the state of affairs during the last year or 
two of Lord Braconsriztp’s Government. Then Russia was 
straggling with the Turkomans, and the slightest assistance 
given to these latter would have enabled them to resist her 
for ever. England commanded Afghanistan; held in 
Aandahar a position of which, as was afterwards proved, 
even disaster did not affect the value; could consider the 
question seriously of taking Persia under her wing and 
binding that country to her by the gift or restoration of 
Herat, and was, in fact, far more completely mistress of 
the situation than Russia is now. These great advantages 
have not merely been thrown away with a reckless disre- 
gard alike of their intrinsic value, of the sacrifices made to 
obtain them, and of the exceptional conjuncture of circum- 
stances which had made them obtainable ; but Russia has 
been allowed, either in consequence of the absolute supine- 
ness of the Government or of their childish reliance on 
transparently fatile promises, to obtain advantages similar 
in kind, not much less in degree, and infinitely more pre- 
judicial to England than the former set were to Russia 
herself. For the wildest of Jingoes never proposed that 
Turkestan should be invaded or the Khanates reft from the 
beneficent protection of Russia. The position, strong as 
it was, which the late Government won, was essentially a 
defensive position. It made India impregnable; it made 
Afghanistan inaccessible to Russia without great difficulty ; 
but it neither favoured nor inferred any aggressive designs. 
Now the designs of Rassia, as ingeniously laid bare 
by her favourite General, are nothing if not aggressive. 
The “given period of history” at which the late 
Emperor ALEXANDER, according to General SKoBELerr, 
foresaw the importance of Akhal as a place d’armes 
is certainly not a period when some frantic desire may 
seize England to water the horses of the Punjab cavalry 
at the Oxus. 


Attempts, no doubt, will be made, as they have been 
made already in reference to General Skobeverr’s similar 
imprudences about Austria and Germany, to explain away 
his words, or to set them down as the excited language 
of a simple soldier. This will hardly do, except with 
those Kadical members of Parliament who look to Sir 
Cuarces Ditke for their geography, foreign politics, and 
general history, just as they look to Mr. Giavsrone in 
order to find out what is or is not moral and magnani- 
mous. Sir Henry Raw.tvson has corrected a misim- 
pression of General Sxopeterr’s about his own attitude 
with respect to the Russian advance; but the correction 
strengthens, instead of weakening, the GENERAL’s estimate 
of the actual strength of the position of Russia. Sir Henry 
RawLinson explains that his estimate of the difficulties of 
Russia in subduing the Turkomans depended upon the 
complications with England in which such an enter- 
prise would engage her. He was certainly in 1875 justi- 
tied in thinking that such complications would have been 
the result of such actions. But several things have 
happened since 1875. It had not then been discovered 
that the way to repress the advances of a rival was to fake 
two steps backward for every one taken forward by that 
rival. It had not entered the head of any one that the 
policy of refusing to advance, which, whether wise or 
not, was defensible as long as vast deserts and warlike 
tribes separated Russia from the Afghan frontier, would 
be defended and pursued when the deserts had been 
bridged by railways and the warlike tribes decimated, 
subdued, and turned into useful sources for recruiting. It 
was quite natural for Sir Henry Raw tyson to suppose that 
England would not think twice about objecting to these 
Russian encroachments, or at least counterworking them, 
and that Russia would think twice before provoking the 
objections and the counterwork of England. But things 
have altered since then, and the talismanic virtue of the 
verb “to scuttle” has been discovered. It is not wonderful 
that the Russians should make hay vigorously while 
the sun of Mr. Gtapsronz is shining on them. Their 
course is clear. Advance, annex, threaten, bribe, as much 
as possible, and when any critical moment comes get 
a friend to whisper to Sir Cuartes Ditke that all opera- 
tions will be suspended, and all troops recalled; after 
which bribe, threaten, annex, advance more vigorously 
than before. The goal is so nearly reached that a few 
months more ought to see it won. For it must be re- 
membered that there is not the slightest fear of Russia 
attacking Afghan territory proper just at this moment. 


That might probably be too much even for the present 
Government, and Russia does not want a general war just 
now. All that is necessary is to complete the furnishing 
of the place d’armes, to arrange the communications with 
it, to organize the fertile Northern belt of Khorassan 
already, or soon to be, ceded. This done, eyerything will 
have been done. The capture of Herat, and the occupation 
of at least all Western and Southern Afghanistan, would 
then be the work of a week or two after the open- 
ing of hostilities. This is what General Sxosererr’s 
speech asserts pretty plainly, and what every unprejadiced 
authority, military or geographical, will endorse ; and this 
is up to the present moment the exact net result of the “ wise 
“ policy of evacuating Candahar.” There could not under 
any circumstances be the slightest ill-feeling in the breast 
of any Englishman towards a General, who has simply 
done his duty gallantly, and who speaks of those whom he is 
frank enough to term the eremy in perfectly legitimate 
terms. But every Englishman ought to feel something 
more than esteem for him, something like gratitude ; for 
he has been chivalrous enough to give us perfectly fair 
and extremely loud warning of what some at least of our 
countrymen have as yet obstinately refused to foresee. The 
matter, we are told, at least the matter of the Persian 
treaty, is “engaging the attention of the Government.” 
The stereotyped phrase is somewhat more than ordinarily 
inane when applied to a state of affairs which the Govern- 
ment have been sedulously and successfully striving to 
bring about. To speak plainly, they have invited Russia 
to advance to the Afghan border, and the invitation has. 
been accepted. 


EGYPT. 


rae move fast in Egypt, and the news of a week 
forms an important chapter in contemporary history. 
On the resignation of Cuerirr Pasua, the Kuepive invited 
the Chamber to name a successor. The Chamber at first 
refused, on the very proper ground that it was the business 
of the Kuepive, not of the Chamber, to nominate 
Ministers. But the military party intervened, and told 
the Chamber that it must nominate as Chief Minister 
Manmoup Pasna, who had been Minister of War under 
Cuerirr Pasna, and who in old days had signalized him- 
self by leading the insurrection which led to the dismissal 
by the late Khedive of his English and French Ministers. 
In dealing with the Chamber Aran Bey did not trust to 
the softer arts of persuasion, but pointed to his sword, 
and hinted at the serious personal dangers to which 
refractory members would be exposed. The KuEDive im- 
mediately accepted Maumoup as his Chief Minister, and 
with equal readiness approved the general list of the 
Ministry, in which Arabi figures as Ministerof War. The 
first act of the new Chief Minister was to pay a visit to 
the English Consut-Genrrat, to whom he gave an explicit 
assurance that the new Government would respect all 
international obligations ; and he was informed in reply 
that, if he kept his promise, he might rely on Sir 
E. Mater’s support. A Ministerial programme was 
then published in the Official Gazette, in which it was 
stated that all international obligations, including not 
only those relating to Control and the Commission of the 
Debt, but also those relating to the administration of the 
Daira, the Domains, and the Railway would be sedulously 
respected ; but that the relations of the Chamber to the 
Kuepive, including the establishment of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility to the Chamber, must be clearly defined. This 
was at once done by the Ministry, in conjunction with the 
Chamber, preparing an organic law, in which it was 
declared that the Chamber should control every article 
of the Budget; and this law was communicated 
to, and accepted without the slightest hesitation or 
discussion by, the Kuepive, who is specially stated to have 
received the bearers of the law with graceful conde- 
scension. Subsequently the Controllers appear to have 
remonstrated with the Ministry on the mode in which the 
Control was spoken of inthe Ministerial programme. The 
Ministry replied by reciting the terms of the appointment 
of the Controllers, and saying that it fully accepted these 
terms as binding on it. Ostensibly what has happened is 
that the Kuepive, having called a Parliament, has ap- 
pointed a Ministry in harmony with that Parlia- 
ment, and that the Kuepive and the Parliament 
have arranged that the whole Budget shall be voted 
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by the Parliament, while a formal undertaking has 
been given that nothing shall be voted in the Budget 
which shall be contrary to the international obligations of 
Egypt. As long as this promise is kept, the English 
Consut-Generat has engaged to support the Ministry. No 
objection has been taken to the mode in which the Ministry 
gained power, but apparently some objection to the voting 
of the whole Budget by the Parliament has been taken, on 
the ground that it must efface the Control. 

Every one wishes, with more or less sincerity, to uphold 
the status quo in Egypt. The four Great Powers other 
than England and France have recently informed the 
Porte that all that they desire is that the status quo should 
be preserved. The Sunray asserts that he is the sovereign 
of Egypt, and that he has parted with a portion of his 
sovereign rights by certain firmans, but retains all the 
rights with which he has not parted. Lord Granville 
and Mr. Giapstone wish for nothing more than that 
what in the Joint Note was called the established 
régime in Egypt should be maintained, and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore apparently agrees with them. The Joint Note 
is stated by its authors to have been in effect an authori- 
tative announcement that England and France would take 
active measures to ensure no prejudicial change being 
introduced. What, then, is the status quo? Its main 
elements are that Egypt shall be governed by a Khedive 
with such powers and privileges as have been conceded to 
him by the Sutran, and that the Sutran alone can depose 
him; but that the person nearest in a specified line of 
succession must always be appointed. By treaties with 
a very large number of Powers, the Kuepive is bound 
to establish and uphold the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Tribunals. Certain parts of the financial ad- 
ministration of Egypt have by agreements between the 
Kuepive and foreign Powers been placed under European 
Commissions; and the Commissions, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, are English or French, because England and 
France were the two nations principally interested in 
the good results obtained by these parts of the finan- 
cial administration of Egypt. Lastly, and quite out- 
side all these elements of the status quo, there is the 
Control. This is an institution which may be called 
financial or political according to the fancy of the dis- 
putant, but its character may be inferred from its objects 
and its constitution. The late Khedive had been deposed 
because, in the opinion of England and France, he had 
governed badly, and, in order to guard against a repetition 
of similar misconduct, England and France made the new 
Kuepive enter into an arrangement which, in their 
opinion, offered sufficient guarantees for good conduct. It 
would have been impossible to state the objects of the 
Control more concisely and clearly than they were stated 
by Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, when he said that the Control 
was meant to render impossible acts of arbitrary govern- 
ment and a return to financial embarrassment. The 
mode in which the Controllers were to secure these ob- 
jects were as follows. They were to allow the Kuepiva’s 
Ministers to govern ; but they were to be entitled to make 
suggestions to them ; to call for a statement of the receipts 
and expenditure of every department; to attend at and join 
in the deliberations of all Councils of the Ministry, and to 
have a staff of their own which they alone could appoint 
and dismiss. 

It is evident that the Control was intended to meet the 
state of things which had at the date of its institution 
recently arisen, and which it was feared might arise again. 
What has actually happened was not in the contemplation 
of the creators of the Control or of any one else. It was 
intended to prevent the Khedive for the time being com- 
mitting arbitrary acts like those of which Ismarr had been 
guilty, and getting Egypt into new financial difficulties 
like those which led to Ismam’s downfall. The new 
Kueptve was to be allowed to govern; but he was to be 
watched at every turn, so that England and France might 
be sure that he did not oppress the peasantry and that he 
did not get Egypt into new debt. The sanction of the 

ntrol was not intervention, or anything like it. It was 
the power of England and France to ask that a mis- 
governing Khedive should be deposed, and what they did 
was to set going a machinery by which they hoped 
to make it impossible for the new Kueptve to enter 
on the first beginnings of misgovernment. Lately the 
Kurpive has summoned a Parliament, and the question 
immediately arose whether the act of summoning a Par- 
liament was a departure from the régime established in 


Egypt. As regards the Sunray, the new Ministry declares 
that the Kuzpive summoned the Parliament in virtue of 
the powers given him by the firmans; and, as the SuLTan 
does not care to contest this assertion, no one else can 
challenge it. It is impossible that either England or 
France, with their own political institutions, should pro- 
nounce the calling of a Parliament to be an act of mis- 
government. But the existence of a Parliament with 
powers something like those which Parliaments in Euro- 
pean countries are understood to have as their natural, 
attributes altogether changed the position of the Control 
It was supposed that bad Ministers might carry out the 
bad decrees of a bad Khedive, and that then the Con- 
trollers, who were to know everything that was being done, 
would at an early stage of the mischief inform their 
Governments, who would tell the Khedive that, unless 
he changed his Ministers and revoked his decrees, he 


would be deposed. Now, the Kuepive will say that. 


he can only appoint Ministers who command the Par- 
liamentary majority, and that his decrees are only the 
dictates of his free and independent Parliament. The 
heads of departments might, if called on, furnish state- 


ments of expenditure and receipts; but the use of their: 


furnishing these statements was to enable the Controllers 
to point out that they were spending too much and getting 
Egypt into debt. Now they will reply that they are only 
spending what the Parliament allows them to spend. The 
Controllers may attend Ministerial Councils and make 


suggestions, but the Ministers will reject any suggestions. 


which they choose to say would not commend themselves 
to Parliament. In short, the Control is entirely unsnited 


to meet a state of things which it was never designed to. 
meet. The status quo cannot be upheld because it is at an. 
end. To recognize this is the basis of all fair criticism of 


both Qpposition and Ministerial speakers, and its recog- 
nition gives the key to the singular reticence and modera- 
tion with which an agitating topic was treated not only in 


the QuzEn’s Speech, but by the leading speakers on both. 


sides in the debate on the Address. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS, 


R. GLADSTONE’S Resolutions with reference to 

the business of the Honse are unlike the locusts of 

the Apocalypse in that, whereas the locusts had their sting 
in the tail, the Resolutions have theirs in the head. There 
are twelve Resolutions which deal with procedure, and 


three which deal with Standing Committees, but the first - 


of them, the Resolution which introduces the cldture, pre- 


cedes the others in order of importance as much as it does - 


in order of succession. Down to Tuesday morning the 
secret of the Ministerial intentions was excellently kept. 


Even the journals which are supposed most faithfully to - 


represent the mind of the Government hinted regretfully 
that the Resolutions would probably be found after all to 
be but very milk-and-water affairs. There must have been 
joy in these faithfal hearts when the authentic text was at 
length before them. Whatever faults the Resolutions may 
have they are certainly not milk and water. The first 
Resolution is obscurely enough worded, but the general 
intent is sufficiently clear. If carried, it will give the 
majority for the time being as absolute a power of put- 
ting an end to debates as the most ardent opponent of 
“government by public meeting” can desire. It was 
not to be supposed that Ministers would care to give 
this right to a mere accidental majority; the majority 
which they wish to invest with it is their own majo- 
rity. The provision that the motion “That the Question 
“be now put” shall not be decided in the affirmative 
“unless it shall appear to have been supported by more 
“than two hundred members” guards them against 
any risk of this kind. In an ordinary House, when 
there has been no special whip on either side, and Mini- 
sters might conceivably have their own mouths closed 
by surprise, the cloture will have no place, for the majo- 
rity will not be over two hundred. But whenever 
the majority consists of more than two hundred members 
—which is equivalent to saying whenever it is a Minis- 
terial majority—the cléture in its most naked form 
becomes the rale. A majority of 201 members may abso- 
lately close the mouths of a minority of 200 members. 
There is no pretence about a three-fourths or a two-thirds 
majority. A majority of one isall that is required. Here 


perhaps Mr, Giapstong, if left to himself, might have let 
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things rest. A Prime Minister seldom troubles himself 
about divisions which cannot be expressed in three figures. 
yThe second qualification is perhaps due to the inter- 
vention of Mr. Cuamperuain. He has known what it is 
-to obstruct business when there are not two hundred 
.or one hundred members within call, and he was pro- 
-bably not. prepared to see Mr. Giapstone leave himself 
at the mercy of an opposition such as that which was 
directed: against the South Africa Bill. Consequently 
leave is given to resort to the cléture even when the motion 
that the question be now put shall not have been supported 
-by 201 members, provided that it shall have been opposed 
_by less than 40 members. As soon as the opposition has 
dwindled down to this point, the permission to close the 
debate becomes once more operative. Thus the only 
things that the Resolution guards against are a contingency 
which is highly improbable, or a contingency which is 
.practically unimportant. When less than two hundred 
members are in favour of a measure, no prudent Govern- 
ment will care to hurry it through; when less than forty 
_are opposed to it, it matters little in the long run whether 
it is hurried through or not. 


The remaining Resolutions show very plainly how highly 
Mr. Giapstone values the cloture. A long array of pre- 
cautions which have from time to time been suggested in 
order to render the cloture unnecessary are tacked on to 
the cléture as though, in comparison with it, they mattered 
nothing atall. Supposing these twelvesubsidiary Resolutions 
to be passed, it will be no longer open to a member to 
move the adjournment of the House at question time. 
That process, so es familiar to the Speaker, by 
which a member “ puts himself in order’ when, there 
being neither order of the day nor notice of motion to 
confine his vagrant fancy, he ingenuously takes up his 
parable upon things in general, will be resorted to no 


more. Nor will members be any longer allowed to speak | 


upon any and every subject under pretext of moving the 
adjournment of the debate or of the House, or that the 
Chairman of a Committee report progress or leave the 
chair. In all these cases the debate must be strictly con- 
fined to the matter of the motion ; and, when a member 
has once spoken to any such motion, he will no longer be 
entitled to move or second any similar motion during 
the same debate. Even when a member is within his 
rights as regards the number of speeches he has made, 
he may find himself outside them as regards the number 
of times he has said the same thing. The Speaker 
or the Chairman of Committees will be authorized to 
direct a member to bring his speech to an end on 
the ground, not merely of continued irrelevance, but also 

the ground of tedious repetition. Other accidental 
loopholes for obstruction, will be closed by the rule that 
in Committee the preamble shall stand postponed, 
and that, when the Chairman of a Committee shall 
have been ordered to report to the House, he shall 
leave the chair, without question put. If, in spite 
of these precautions, a member shall have been named 
by the Speaker or by the Chairman of Committees as 
disregarding the authority of the Chair, or as abusing the 
rules of the House, the Speaker or Chairman shall “ forth- 
“with put the question, on a motion being made, no 
“ amendment, adjournment, or debate being allowed, that 
“such member be suspended. from the service of the 
‘“* House.” If this motion is carried the offender will be 
suspended for a week if it be a first offence, for a month if 
it be a second, and for the rest of the Session if it be a 
third. Should the member’s misconduct not go quite this 
length, he may still be reached by the provision that if the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees shall be of opinion 
that a motion for adjournment or for reporting progress is 
made for the purpose of obstruction, he may forthwith put 
the question thereupon. Even the pleasure of wasting 
time by forcing the House to walk into the lobbies cannot 
in fature be enjoyed by less than twenty persons. The 
Speaker or Chairman may call upon the members chal- 
lenging a division to rise in their places, and if there be 
less than twenty of them he may forthwith declare the 
determination of the House or of the Committee. Beside 
all these provisions for facilitating the conduct of business, 
there are others which—in the doubtful event of their work- 
ing satisfactorily—would, as regards all Bills relating to 
law and justice, or to trade, shipping, and manufactures, 
substitute a standing Committee of from sixty to eighty 
members, nominated by the Committee of Selection, for a 
Committee of the whole Honse, 


The stringency of these subsidiary provisions, taken toge- 
ther, is very great; but, stringent as they are, they are not 
stringent enough for Mr. Giapstone. He does not despise 
them, but he does not trust to them. He is like a dentist 
who, after humouring a patient by filing, stopping, and 
drilling his tooth, should end by saying decisively, “ I am 
“afraid it must come out.” Only Mr. GLaDsTONE im- 
proves upon the dentist by taking out the tooth in the 
first instance and then showing how successfully it might 
have been treated had it been left in. Upon any hypo- 
thesis, the twelve new rules which follow the first one are 
superfluous. Whether they are in themselves useful or use. 
less for the purpose for which they are introduced can make 
no difference after the cléture has once been voted. When- 
ever the Government for the time being wishes to get on 
quickly with a Bill, it will have nothing to do but to call 
out 201 of its supporters and instruct them so to behave 
as to leave no doubt in the mind of the Speaker or of the 
Chairman of Committees that it is “ the evident sense of 
“ the House” that the question be now put. Thereupon 
the Speaker or the Chairman will make the usual an- 
nounvement, the Minister in charge of the Bill will make 
the usual motion, the 201 members will give the usual 
votes—aud the discussion of that clanse or amendment will 
be at an end. ‘lhe Resolutions upon procedure seem 
framed to show how easily the Government could have 
done without the cldture had they been so minded. They 
have an abundance of propusals to offer for the cure of 
obstruction, but they will not allow one of them to be 
even considered until they have first provided for the 
suppression of legitimate liberty of debate. The House of 
Commons will perhaps be told on Monday that, if it will 
be good and vote the cloture, it will very rarely make 
acquaintance with it. That is likely enough. As the 
judgments of the Irish Land Commissioners are intended 
to bring landlords to sce the propriety of coming to terms 
with their tenants out of court, the cléture may be meant 
to have its ordinary and most beneficent operation in pre- 
venting the Opposition from offering a useless resistance 
to Government Bills. It is hoped that they will remain 
silent as a preferable alternative to being silenced. 


LORD GRANVILLE AND MR. BLAINE, 


ee GRANVILLE has replied to Mr. Bratye’s 
extraordinary despatch on the subject of the CLayron- 
Butwer Treaty with point and temper. It was not a 
document that it was easy to analyse with patience. When 
stripped of the arguments and statements by which Mr. 
Btarxe sought to establish the singular claim he had set 
up on behalf of his countrymen, it came to little more 
than a declaration that the Government of the United 
States are of opinion that, if they had now been negotiating 
the Ciayton-Butwer Treaty, there are some of its pro- 
visious to which they would not have assented. Mr. Brain 
evidently thinks that, with his present lights, he could do 
a good deal better for his country. It is not the external 
position of the United States only that has changed ; 
their estimate of what they have and what they would 
like to have has changed also. The modest pretensions of 
1850 were appropriate to the comparatively modest 
strength which the United States then commanded. The 
Pacific coast has, in Mr. Buatnz’s opinion, come into exist- 
ence since that time. A canal across the American conti- 
nent might, in 1850, be not improperly regarded as tho 
common property of all maritime nations. In 1881 no 
such pretension can be recognized by the Government of 
the United States. Mr. Biamve was good enough, how- 
ever, to concede that, since it has been recognized by a 
formal treaty, some steps should be taken to bring theory 
and facts into harmony. His proposal was that the facts 
should be made to square with his theory. As the Govern- 
ment he represents cannot tolerate certain provisions with 
reference to the Panama Canal, and these provisions happen 
to have been incorporated into a formal treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, the treaty must be 
modified. Modified, Mr. Bias remarked, it would be 
under any circumstances; the only question to be con- 
sidered was whether it should be modified with the con- 
sent of Great Britain or without it. Mr. Brain, as 
becomes a peace-loving statesman, would prefer the 
former alternative; and it rests with Great Britain to 
determine whether, in this particular, he is to have his 
wish, 3 
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Lord Granvit1z, in his despatch of the 7th of January, 
informs Mr. West that Her Masesty’s Government are 
uite willing to examine the grounds advanced by Mr. 
LAINS for desiring a modification of the Cuarron-BuLwer 
Treaty. Indeed, Mr. Biatne’s arguments are of so unusual 
a kind that the temptation to examine them in detail 
might well have proved irresistible, even if it had been prac- 
tically inconvenient to yield to it. As matters stand, how- 
ever, it was not inconvenient, inasmuch as one of the most 
singular characteristics of the new American contention is 
the entire absence of any present need for setting it up. 
The Panama Canal is not made, and the contingencies to 
which Mr, Buatne looks forward may never arise. If ever 
a dispute between two Great Powers can be purely 
academical, a dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States, with reference to the obligations of the 
C.ayton-Butwer Treaty, answers to that description. In 
Mr. Buatne’s comprehensive view of history, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, and Cyprus were alike taken possession of 
to protect the Suez Canal. It is seldom that a Secretary 
of State is able to set a Foreign Minister right upon so 
elementary a point as the dates at which these possessions 
passed into British hands. It would be hardly fair, how- 
ever, to expect Mr. Buaive to be well informed upon 
European history, when his recollection of events on his 
own continent is so very hazy. Lord Gnranvitte points 
out that, though the development of the United States on 
the Pacific coast may have been far more rapid than any 
one expected thirty years ago, the theory that it was al- 
together unforeseen at that time is contradicted by 
certain declarations, of which Mr. BLaine ought to know 
more than most men. The Monroe doctrine dates from 
the years 1823 and 1824, and the declarations in which it 
was embodied “ show, at least, that at that period, twenty- 
“six years anterior to the treaty now under discussion, 
“there was a clear prevision of the great future re- 
“ served to the Pacific coast.” The English Government 
are not prepared to admit that “ the regular and successful 
“ operation of causes so evident at the time” should be 
held to have vitiated ‘‘the foundations of an agreement 
* which cannot be supposed to have been concluded with- 
* out careful thought and deliberation.” Lord GRanviLLE 
then passes to the inconvenient consequences that would 
almost certainly follow from a claim on the part of the 
United States to have the supreme control of a Canal 
which will give means of rapid access from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans. To secure the uninterrupted use of 
this channel will be a matter of such importance to any 
State which holds West Indian possessions, or has large 
commercial interests in the regions to which it will be the 
readiest way of approach, that any assertion by the United 
States of the right to fortify the canal might easily lead to 
the assertion of a similar right on the part of other Powers. 
The only action which Her Masesty’s Government are 
prepared to take upon the points raised in Mr, Buarne’s 
despatch is to join in an invitation addressed to all mari- 
time States, “ to participate in an agreement based on the 
“ stipulations of the Convention of 1850.” Lord GRANVILLE 
declines, therefore, to abrogate or modify the Bunwer- 
Crayton Treaty; but he is perfectly willing to admit all 
other maritime nations to a share in the benefit of’it. The 
United States Government is thus made to appear as setting 
itself not against England only, but against the civilized 
world. The Canal is not in their territory, and the uni- 
versal desire is that the territory in which it is situated 
shall be regarded as neutral. To this the United States 
Government reply that some day or other they may want 
to use the Canal for military purposes, and that, in order 
to make preparation for this contingency, they must erect 
fortifications at the mouth of the Canal whenever it is 
made. 


It is hardly to be supposed, perhaps, that, if it should 
ever become a matter of military necessity to the United 
States Government to send ships or troops through the 
Canal, they should refrain from doing so in deference to 
any treaty whatever. But there is a very great difference 
between a breach of treaty obligations committed under an 
overpowering pressure of circumstances, and a proposal 
to treat these obligations as of no force, before any pre- 
text for doing so cau be discerned in the most distant 
fature. The pure wantonness of Mr, Buarne’s action 
suggests that it was intended to pave the way for changes 
humbler in form, but more valuable in substance, in the 
clauses of the Ciarron-Butwer Treaty which deal with 
commercial equality. There is no need to refrain from 


making convenient stipulations as to the employment of. 


the Canal for trade purposes, because it is conceivable that, 
if the existence of the United States were at stake, those 
stipulations might for a time be overridden. No inter- 
national instrament can provide for rare national emer- 
gencies which may never happen, and when they do 
happen must be met by the nation which they concern 
according to the best lights it can then command. The 
provisions of the CLayron-BuLwer Treaty are designed to 
meet the commonplace incidents of a commonplace ‘time, 


and there can be no need to vary them on the remote, if. 


not improbable, hypothesis that the United States in the 
future, as in the past, may occasionally be the theatre of 


exceptional events. Fortunately, the common sense of the 
American people seems to have anticipated Lord Gran-. 


VILLE’S views, and the argumentative confutation which 


Mr. Biatne’s propositions have received at the hands of 
the English Minister is merely an echo of the eral. 
by Mr. 


contempt with which they have been treated 


BLawwe’s own countrymen. Whatever effect the change of 


policy which has followed upon President ARTHUR’S acces- 
sion to power may have on the domestic politics of the 
United States, it can hardly fail to be beneficial to'their 
foreign relations. i 


== 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


it is not often that the mind of Englishmen makes itself 
up so rapidly on any subject as seems to have been the 
case in regard to the Channel Tunnel. When the subject 
was first discussed in these columns a fortnight ago, hardly 
any decided manifestation of opinion had been given either 
way. The conclusions of the mysterious “ military autho- 
rity’? whom Lord Dunsany was able to cite in the Nineteenth 
Century appear to have acted as certain chemical agents 
do in producing a sudden crystallization. Except persons 
interested in one or other of the projected schemes, with a 
few others who prefer to be eccentric at any cost, and a few 
more who are pledged to the*simple but not wholly ra- 
tional course of holding by any opinion which Sir Garver 
WotseLeY is known or believed to oppose, everybody, 
as represented by the public prints or in private oe 
seems to have made up his mind about the Tunnel. This 
is certainly not surprising ; it is perhaps creditable to 
the national sagacity ; but it is not so creditable that 
the opinion should have taken so long to manifest itself. 
Tn particular, the quasi-approval which high depart- 
mental officials appear to have permitted themselves to 
express in reference to the scheme may be thought to 
constitute a small, but real, hardship to those speculators 
who have allowed themselves to be beguiled thereby into 
spending money which, it is to be hoped and believed, will 
metaphorically as well as literally remain at the bottom of 
the sea. The joint Committee representing the Board of 
Trade, the Admiralty, and the War Office has not indeed 
yet made known its conclusions ; but it is difficult to 
believe that, when the scheme and its consequences are 
seriously examined by persons responsible for the national 
defences, consideration of it can lead to any but one eon- 
clusion. 

The extraordinary weakness of such arguments as have 
yet been alleged against Lord Dunsayy and the shadowy 
personage whose cloak he is requires hardly any demon- 
stration. It may be, and probably will be, the case that 
some expert will be found to enter the lists on the other 
side; but the case is one in which such a champion is fore- 
doomed to logical failure. For the argument is not that 
it would be impossible, or even difficult, to devise means 
which would render the Tunnel impassable to an enemy. 
On the contrary, nothing would be easier. No paragon of 
civil or military engineering is needed for that. But the 
point is that it is not so much difficult as impossible to 
guarantee that the means would be certainly used at the 
moment of necessity. It could doubtless be arranged, 
without much difficulty, that the Governor of Dover 
Castle, or the Secretary for War, or the Prime Minister, 
or any one else, should be able to flood the Tunnel by 
touching a spring at his bed-head or pulling a cord 
suspended over his writing-table. That is probable 
enough, and it is a concession large enough to cut 
the ground from under the feet of the most ingenions 
engineer who may be at this moment preparing a con- 
clausive reply to Lord Donsany for the March periodicals. 
Unluckily the question is not one of the feasibility of such 
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arrangements, but of the probability of their being carried 
ont. It is very probable that they could and would be 
carried out; but it is also probable, in a rather smaller 
degree, that they would not. There is first the old danger 
of mechanical failure. As in Concreve’s admirable play, 
the infallible mixture is, somehow or other, not mixed; the 
infallible fixture iz, somehow or other, not fixed, and every- 
thing goes wrong. There is, secondly, the still more pro- 
bable chance of treachery and deliberate frustration. 
Lord Dunsany’s prompter has undeniable reason on his 
side when he remarks that every general staff in 
Europe would know the secret of the plans for 
closing the Tunnel before they bad been a week 
in operation; and it is not superfluous to point 
out that it would be a little awkward to have to 
flood the Tunnel periodically in order to see that every- 
thing was in working order. Lastly, there is the chance 
of a coup de main at the Dover end. However small the 
fractions expressing these chances may be (and some of 
them are not by any means small), no amount of argument 
will make them non-existent. Therefore the stanchest 
and most ingenious defender of the Tunnel has to meet the 
fact that, for an insignificant gain, commercially of next to 
no importance, and infinitesimal as regards personal coin- 
fort, England is called upon at least to face the chance of 
something not unlike national annihilation. 


It is a curions feature of the case that the more 
it is examined the worse it looks, and the more 
concessions are made to the promoters of the scheme, 
the more inconveniences are seen to result from it. 
Suppose the means of interrupting the communica- 
tion or of protecting the Dover end to be infallible, what 
would follow? In the first place,as everybody must 
allow, @ vast expenditure on fortifications, a considerable 
outlay on strengthening the garrisons surrounding Dover, 
and, last and worst, an inevitable series of panics. The 
guileless promoters of the Tunnel talk, on the one 
hand, about international courtesy, aud on the other 
about Joun Butt being ,as able to fight as ever 
he was. The last cry is sufficiently absurd, sug- 
gesting as it does, with a combination of the purest 
principles of commerce and chivalry, that Joun Bui. 
should throw away his natural defences, and descend like 
Tuomas of Kent into the lists, to contend with linen 
against steel for the beaux yeux of international com- 
munication and the Channel Tunnel Company. Bat the 
international courtesy theory, if less obviously grotesque, 
is perhaps more intrinsically ridiculous. Lord Ricwarp 
GrosvENoR apparently thinks that it would be the duty of 
France, or of Germany, if she happened to be at war with 
France, and in possession of the Northern departments, 
to telegraph to Lord GranviLLE or his successor, “ Please 
flood tunnel; am thinking of invading you at twelve 
“ o’clock on Tuesday night next.” For it may be observed 
in passing that the political complications which this 
\precious project would bring about would be by no means 
‘limited to the relations between England and France. 
When France was strong there would be a panic about 
French invasion; when she was weak there would be a 
panic about her actnal and possible invaders. It is not 
so very long since uniforms and standards which were not 
French were seen on the southern shore of the English 
‘Channel. But the international courtesy theory has plenty 
of other absurdities. Would it be internationally courteous 
of England to flood the Tunnel as a precaution when 
Continental matters were getting serious? Would this 
be considered an unneighbourly act, or even a casus 
belli? And, if it were not, how would the question 
stand about compensation to the ardent patriots who 
are now longing to be at the grey chalk and to do 
away with the reproach of Britain as being divided 
from the world? Would they have to pump ont the 
water at their own expense when the political horizon 
cleared, or would the public have to do it for them? 
Perhaps Sir Epwarp Warstn’s extreme anxiety that 
the nation should undertake the under-sea part of 
the Tunnel is not unconnected with these consider- 
ations, as also with a certain prescience of the 
unpleasant demand for fortifications at the Company's 
expense. But it is really hardly necessary to discuss 
in detail the issues of a project which is simply pre- 
= as soon as those issues are clearly perceived. 

o sneers at alarmists, no demonstration, however ela- 
borate, of engineering ways and means, will do away with 
the fact that a tunnel would be a more or less probable 


source of danger. Indeed, the more ingenious the de. 
monstration of the precautions, the clearer is the ad. 
mission of the danger without which those precautions 
would be needless. ‘'he admitted existence of this danger 
means more than the mere remote possibility of a terrible 
catastrophe. It means the near, and indeed immediate, 
certainty of large unremunerative outlay, of frequent 
panics, of impaired commercial and financial stability, of 
unnecessary entanglement in Continental questions on 
which England can now look with the security of one who 
has the weather-gauge and can engage or not in the con- 
flict just as he pleases, of increased military establishments, 
of trouble and annoyance in endless variety. The 
microscopic advantages to be set on the other side—a little 
saving of discomfort and a little gain of money to a very 
small part of the whole nation—only require mention to 
show the huge disproportion which exists in the 
accounts. 


THE NOTICE PAPER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


dee first eighteen announcements which appear on 
the Notice Paper of the House of Commons re- 
mind us that one of the most fertile methods , of 
wasting the time of Parliament will not be touched 
by any one of Mr. Gtapsrong’s proposed changes in 
procedure. The old array of questions will appear day 
after day; and no matter what the real business of 
the evening may be, there will never be any certainty 
of getting to it until a couple of hours after the 
House has met. That some limitation of the right of 
questioning is needed, nobody except the members who see 
in its exercise their only road to fame will be likely to deny. 
Yet as Session follows Session the nuisance constantly 
becomes greater, and yet nothing is done to check it. 
Perhaps Ministers find it a convenient escape-pipe for the 
pent-up zeal of private members, and think that, if this 
safety-valve were closed, the explosion of talk that would 
follow might be still more difficult to deal with. Nor, 
indeed, would it be possible or convenient to abolish the 
practice altogether. But between abolition and tne pre- 
sent extraordinary license some middle course could easily 
be found. For example, the questions addressed to 
Ministers might be submitted to them before they were 
printed, and they might then appear on the paper with 
the answers in a parallel column. If the member who 
put the question felt dissatisfied with the answer, it might 
be left to the Speaker to say whether a further question 
should be addressed to the Minister in the House. Or it 
might be provided that no question should be addressed 
to Ministers in the House except by the occupants of 
the tront Opposition bench. In one way or another, it is 
certainly time that a line should be drawn between mem- 
bers who ask questions with an honest regard to the 
answer and members who ask questions with a disguised 
regard for themselves. Even in the present epoch of 
chatier, it is not given to every member to make a speech ; 
but the member has not yet been found who is incompe- 
tent to ask a question. The amount of distinction to be 
earued by a question is certainly not great; but, if the 
most is made of it in some faithful local journal, it does at 
least bring the questioner before the eyes of his con- 
stituents, and lead them to think that their interests and 
those of the country must be safe in the care of a man 
who will not suffer a Minister to do, or forbear to do, the 
smallest thing without reason assigned. Where the 
temptation to ask questions is so generally diffused, it is 
useless to hope that the nuisance will die ont of itself. If 
it is not abated by some strong measure of repression, it is 
certain to grow worse every year, 

The eternity that belongs to hope is shown by the re- 
appearance of so many familiar notices from private 
members. What does it matter that the Government has 
already provided more for Parliament to do than there is 
the slightest chance of its getting through? Mr. Prrer 
Taytor is well to the front with his Bill for the amendment 
of the Vaccination Acts, and Mr. PzasE proposes to take 
up a night with his Resolution against the opium trade. 
Tn the silence of the night Mr. Tayzor is, no doubt, buoyed 
up by visious of a millennial period when small-pox shall 
once more cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
Lord Hartineton is probably as ready as Mr. Pease to 
deplore the “dangerous dependence” of the Indian 
revenue on the income derived from opium; but, unfortu- 
nately, he cannot, like Mr. Psase, be content with pointing 
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out the danger, while leaving it to others to devise a safe- 
rd. Dangerous as dependence on a particular daty 
may be, it is less dangerous than dependence on no daty at 
all; and, in the present state of the Indian revenue, it 
seems as though the tax on opium, if it were done away 
with, would be replaced by a void rather than by a substi- 
tute. Sir Henry Worrr is to appear this Session in a new 
character—that of an advocate of benevolent Socialism. 
He will propose, on February 17, to diminish the duties 
on tea, coffee, and tobacco, on the ground that they 
“press principally on the poorer class,” and to com. 
pensate the revenue by imposing such duties on 
wine, silks, gloves, and other luxuries. Probably even 
Sir Henry Wotrr would not be prepared to say that all 
taxation should fall on the well-to-do; but he will be hard 
put to it to justify his Resolution on any other ground. It 
is to be regretted that Conservative members should 
identify themselves with financial and economical delu- 
sions of this mischievous kind. Mr. AsHmeaD Barruert, 
who is nothing if he is not comprehensive, proposes to call 
attention to the foreign policy of Hex Masesry’s Govern- 
ment. Considering that the foreign policy of Her Maszsry’s 
Government embraces at least two continents, a less ex- 
haustive treatment of the question might be preferred by 
members of a feebler grasp of mind than is possessed by 
the mover of the Resolution. Sir Joun Luszock is perhaps 
well advised in not re-introducing during the present 
Session his excellent Bill for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments; bat it may be doubted whether anything is 
to be gained by passing the Resolution in which he pro- 
poses that the Government shall appoint one or more 
Inspectors, with authority to report upon them. An 
Inspector who has neither common nor statute law at his 
back will be more likely to make himself ridiculous than 
to make ancient monuments respected. On the other 
hand, there are some motions of which notice has been 
given which, provided that time is found for them, ought 
to lead to really useful debates. It is very desirable that 
Lord Henry Lenvyox should call attention to the strength 
and condition of Her Magesty’s navy, and the more so 
because the figures he has already brought forward have not 
escaped uninjured from Mr. TREVELYAN’s criticism. The 
colonization of Borneo may be a most admirable under- 
taking; butitiscuriousthatthe experiment of the East India 
Company should seemingly be about to be repeated with the 
sanction of a Government which has protested with some 
ostentation against any extension of empire or responsibility. 
_ Atall events, Mr. Ditiwyy is justified in calling the attention 
of Parliament tothecharter which has recently been granted 
to the British North Borneo Company. Mr. Knwarp 
CLarKE proposes to move a Resolution which, in these days 
of obstruction, might have been looked for earlier. There 
are a considerable number of Bills which both parties wish 
to see passed, when the necessary amendments have been 
introduced intothem. The only obstacle to their adoption 
is the difficulty of giving them that amount of considera- 
tion without which they must go unamended. This diffi- 
culty is immensely increased by the necessity of taking them 
up afresh every Session. The work of the year is lost if 
the Bill does not receive the Royal assent before the proro- 
gation of Parliament. Mr. Crarxe’s Resolution deals with 
this inconvenience in much too sweeping a fashion. He 
simply proposes that “the consideration of Bills which 
“ have passed a second reading, but have not become law, 
“shall be resumed in the succeeding Session of Parlia- 
“ ment at the stage of Committee.” To this plan as it stands 
there would be serious objections; but, with proper pre- 
cautions, the principle of the Resolution may be usefully 
accepted, at all events with reference to particular kinds 
of legislation. 


_ One of the most wonderful features in the notice-paper 
is the desire shown by some self-sacrificing private 
members to take the weeks of the Government upon their 
own shoulders. It might have been thought, for ex- 
ample, that the question of the county franchise and the 
redistribution of seats had passed beyond the stage 
in which it can be discussed to any profit, until the 
Government Bill is before the House. It has been 
Stated, with every appearance of authority, that such a 
Bill will be introduced before the next general election, 
and most people have felt a sense of relief at being de- 
livered from an annual motion upon a subject which, in 
its present stage, is peculiarly unfitted for this method of 
treatment. Mr. ArrHuR ARNOLD is not of this opinion. 
He evidently thinks that the Government need to be kept 


up to the collar, and that they cannot be trusted to 
“establish uniformity of franchise” and “ redistribute 
“ political power,” unless they are reminded—and reminded 
on “an early day ’—that his eye is upon them. A still 
bolder effort for a private member is that with which 
Mr. Dixon-Harriaxp has thought fit to link his name. 
He has on hand a Bill “to consolidate and amend the 
“ Law of Bankruptcy.’’ A question at which the very 
experts of the Board of Trade turn pale, and which, it is 
secretly whispered, has drawn a sigh even from the stout 
heart of Mr. Girrex, has no terrors for Mr. Dixon- 
Hartianp. His dreams are of a Session all to himself, 
and of the enjoyment in his own person ofall the pleasures 
of successful legislation. If Bills of this kind did not go 
beyond the notice-paper, no harm would be done. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not always thus modest in their demands 
upon public time, and an evening is sometimes wasted in 
rejecting, on the second reading, a Bill that ought never 
to have been brought forward. It is to be hoped that the 
House will in time come to see that the proper way of 
dealing with these measures is to reject them without de- 
bate upon the motion for leave to introduce them, 


PARLIAMENTARY SUPERS. 


HE pavement of Piccadilly is up; the light on the 

clock-tower at Westminster is straggling with the 
fog; and Palace Yard is frequently blocked with a con- 
genial crowd come to view Mr. Brap.aucu. These are 
infallible signs and omens that Parliament has met, and 
that our “ Thyestean banquet of claptrap,” as Arminius 
calls it in the carping spirit of German criticism, has 
begun again. Our noblest institutions are once more on 
their trial; “ the world doth like a snake” (and not a 
very harmless or good-tempered snake) “ renew its winter- 
“weeds out-worn.” Tradesmen may rejoice in the 
prospect of increase of business, and no one can question 
the pleasure with which members of Parliament look 
forward to the sound of their own “ most sweet voices.” 
There seems to be an attraction in Parliamentary existence 
which is nearly unintelligible to persons who have never 
drunk of the cup of the Circe of St. Stephen’s, nor dallied 
with the golden fruits of the old apple-woman whom Mr. 
TROLLOPE, in a memorable passage, has associated for 
ever with the loftiest ambition of an Englishman. On the 
face of it there seems to be very little pleasure (apart 
from a stern sense of duty, about which we are not 
speaking) in the position of an unconsidered member of 
Parliament, representative of some obscure borough or 
group of boroughs— 

odre mor’ év évapiOpios odr’ évi Bovlg— 

“ of never any account in a debate, and rarely wanted in 
“a division,’ as we may translate the taunt of Utysszs. 
Such a man really scems to undergo a great amount of 
trouble and worry, and to receive very little gain or glory in 
return. His constituency, the thoughtful grocers and 
highly respectable butchers he represents, have their eye 
on him, to be sure; watch his attendance at divisions, and 
keep him tp to the proper standard of zeal in favour of 
marrying his deceased wife’s sister, of not vaccinating his 
children, of releasing the Irish patriots now languishing in 
Kilmainham, and of securing a new pier for Little 
Peddlington-on-the-Sea. But though public attention is 
usually grateful, this peculiar kind of notoriety gives 
rather more annoyance than it is worth. The private 
desires and requests of constituents, too, which pour 
in with every post are really among the most wear- 
ing and wearying of demands. No letters are more 
disagreeable, in the long run, than letters which beg 
for small favours—favours that can only be obtained by 
dint of taking much petty pains, and by much personal 
solicitation for things that are really worthless. These 
tasks and labours are all that the majority of members of 
Parliament gain from their connexion with a constituency 
during the Session. The nuisance of entertaining worthy 
but not very presentable supporters is another infliction, 
almost worse than the duty of constantly attending remote 
village flower-shows, and laying the foundation-stones of 
Muggletonian Chapels during the recess. Can such toils 
be recompensed by the pleasure of drowsing for hours in 
an atmosphere not very agreeable and wholesome, and 
absorbing the crambe repetita of all the speeches made in 
the vacation? The same tedious round of one-sided 
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@ttacks, and of parties that do not meet’ the assault, 
the same flow of eloquence, the same Irish shouts and in- 
sulting interruptions go on and on, and even these things 
‘are more lively than the droning of the obscure bores 
‘who catch the eye of the Speaker. Looking at the existence 
‘of the private member with this perhaps jaundiced glance, 
“one can only compare his life and career with that of the 
“sapers”’ who stand about in armour or in trunk-hose, 
‘and do their-best to look curious, attentive, and interested 
while the first tragedian discourses, or the comic man gets 
‘a laugh by pretending to catch flies. The honest “super” 
on the stage is not a very successful humbug; he is 
frankly bored, and scarcely conceals his indifference to 
‘the stirring scenes and events in which, though he is not 
very often allowed to move, he has his being and gains 
his livelihood. When a play is not entertaining, some 
diversion may be got by fixing the attention on one 
worthy member of the stage crowd to whom we have 
‘ventured to compare the uuconsidered and unobtrusive 
member. He sometimes wakens up and aims at a little 
byplay, just as the obscure member has been known to cry 
* Hear, hear,” or, ona great and notable occasion, “Shut up.” 
Bat as a rulehis thoughts are obviously elsewhere, busy with 
the supper that awaits him, or with the difficulty of paying 
his rent. The silent member is, of course, rather more 
directly interested in what is going forward, because, as 
far as his rent goes, the question with him is, how is he 
ever to get it paid to him? And on the very off-chance 
of that event the debate may now and then cast a gleam 
of lurid light. Otherwise, it really seems that, in endless 
discussions about oaths and atheists, and Irishmen and 
Egypt, there is little that can stimulate his languor. 
Thus does the life of the average member of Parliament 
appear to the eyes of puzzled observers from without. Yet 
ey cannot but notice that the life political has, even for 
‘the conscientious supernumerary, its excitements and its 
pleasures. Most of the joys of members appear to re- 
semble the distractions which cheer the hearts of jaded 
schoolboys and schoolmasters. A kind of current of small 
jokes, chiefly practical, trickles through the level and 
arid fields of public business. Some one makes a 
slip of the tongue, and calls the Land Commission 
the Land League. Thereby are honourable members 
greatly gladdened, being as readily amused as were the 
often-quoted friends of Mr. Prter Macnus. Or, again, 
an orator says ‘‘ Woodcock ” instead of “ Woodstock,” 
and the mot, accidental or intended, is so infinitely fan- 
cifal that it bears being served up time after time, and at 
last goes the round of the comic papers, is illustrated with 
woodcuts, and made immortal in verse. Prakp said, with 
too much truth, that members of Parliament are no more 
than ‘‘ Eton boys grown heavy.” In one of THackeray’s 
papers mention is made of a schoolboy whom the writer 
took with him to the pantomime or the circus. The 
ingenuous youth not only laughed at the clown’s jokes 
while he was listening to them, but bore away such as he 
could remember, and tock them out of his pocket, as it 
were, occasionally to look on them, and laugh agaiu. And 
this is precisely what that heavier schoolboy, the member 
of Parliament, does. He chuckles in the lobby over the 
fact that the clock stopped when Mr. NewpgrGare ceased 
to speak, an event which, we read, “ provoked 
“much humorous comment.” He stores the humorous 
comments in his memory, imports them to his club, 
carries them to the house where he dines, exhibits 
such of them as are suitable to the lady whom he 
strives to amuse at dinner, and waxes expansive over the 
same excellent jest. when the men are left to their own 
devices. If some one has sat down in the House on an- 
other man’s hat, there is no end to the joy of the unob- 
trusive member for Little Peddlington. If some excited 
orator has nearly in his gesticulations hit a friend on the 
head, his cup overflows. Then there is, in addition to the 
jests of St. Stephen’s, a vast store of ramour to dissemi- 
nate and discuss. Other people are aware of the rumours, 
but the worthy member treats them with a becoming 
vity. Ifthe chief of his party has told him, as the 
Gonar's Speech tells the country, that the weather has 
been unusually mild, he mentions this communication to 
all whom he meets. These, and such as these, with the 
delight of conversing endlessly about clauses, and of being 
able to say how Mr. Giapstong looked, and whether the 
tails of Mr. BrapLavcu’s coat have been neatly re-adjusted, 
are the compensations of ordinary political life. 
Nature is rich in compensations. Sometimes they take 


the shape of directorships of new Quicksilver Mining 
Companies in the Andaman Islands. More frequently 
they are of a social character. The season, political and 
social, is very like the manly game of football. At that 
pastime the object is to convey a leather ball of oval 
shape from one to another goal. But there would be no 
fun in this if a band of opponents did not try to make all 
your exertions fatile. So, in Parliament, the game is to 
carry a measure. But the real sport consists in the 
hustling, kicking, hacking, shinning, and other assaults 
produced by the collision of parties. In society, tod, 
which, with the new season, becomes terribly gregarious, 
the game is to get “into goal,’’ so to speak—to penetrate 
within certain portals not always open to every one. The 
business of the people within is to keep out new-comers, 
if they can, or, at all events, not to admit them without 
an exhilarating struggle. The new member whom last 
season no one had ever heard of will this year appear 
among the “ forward ” players at the social football. He 
will doubtless score a few “runs behind goal,” and will 
appear as one of the social “supers ” at great houses ; for 
politics, like hunting, “ brings together people who would 
“not otherwise meet.” The injuries received in this 
struggle must be borne, as at football, without wincing or 
making wry faces. Good pluck and perseverance are 
needed, and snubs must be no more regarded than 
“ hacks ” are at the Rugby game. To a passionless spirit 
in another sphere, or, perhaps, to a Huron like Vorrairr’s 
hero, the whole game, all the pressure and fatigue, all the 
hustling and hurrying of thenew season, must seem very inex- 
plicable. But the old, old game must go on while the race 
endures. It is better, doubtless, to like the sport, to 
“ hurl into the press,” as the Mort Arthur has it, than to 
“fank ” injuries in the crowd, or fail to enter into the 
spirit of the entertainment. The sport must last in an 
case, and we must play, or look on, till July comes wit 
its heat, and stills all the field and all the players, pulveris 
exigui jactu, with a handful of the dust that makes 
London intolerable. Then we are scattered to the downs 
and the sea, to that kindly nature which has watched the 
seasons of Babylon and This, and covered with grass and 
flowers all the ancient fields of politics and pleasure. 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT OF BELIEF. 


WRITER in the current number of the Nineteenth Century 

has raised the question how far men are influenced in their 
acceptance of a particular religion by “the wish to believe” in it. 
His conclusion, if we rightly understand him, appears to be that, 
so far from their being unduly biassed by a strong desire to believe, 
so that the wish becomes father to the thought, the contrary holds 
good in matters about which they are really and deeply inte- 
rested; the strong desire that a thing should be true—which he 
distinguishes from a desire merely to be able to suppose it is true— 
would make them rather too incredulous than too credulous, or in 
other words would lead them to over-estimate the force of the 
rebutting objections from a fear that, after all, what they wished to 
believe was, as the phrase goes, “too good to be true.” On the 
whole, and after making full allowance for the not uncommon case 
of persons, especially women, who are frivolous and volatile even 
in the most serious convictions and concerns of life, and who 
would assuredly be very ready to believe whatever they wished 
to believe, we are inclined to agree with this view. But the 
question we —— to discuss here, though a cognate, is a dif- 
ferent one, Whatever effect the wish to believe may have on & 
man’s convictions, there can be little doubt, we conceive, that 
they are to a large extent shaped by his will, or, to put 
it more broadly, by his 700s—if we may be permitted an almost 
untranslatable term of Greek philosophy—by his ethical temper 
and the ethical atmosphere he breathes. This is the element of 
truth at the root of the old saying that “every man is born @ 
Platonist or an Aristotelian,” or, as we might translate it into the 
language of modern controversy, that every man is borna Catholic 
or a Protestant, or born a Liberal ora Tory. This does not how- 
ever mean, as it used to be sometimes interpreted in the jargon of 
a shallow school of latitudinarian triflers, that a man is no more 
responsible for his opinions than for the colour of his hair or his 
eyes; it implies, indeed, as will appear presently, a very opposite 
meaning. But it does involve a denial of the popular but entirely 
erreneous notion that the origin of all serious and well-grounded 
belief is purely intellectual. Nothing e.g. is more usual or con- 
sidered more natural than for a man to bea Tory or a Liberal 
because his father and grandfather were Tories or Liberals before 
him, and that not simply from his thinking it a duty to maintain 
the family tradition, still less from his being insincere in his pro- 
fessions, There are plenty of examples to show that, when a 
decided change of opinion has taken place, the family tradition 
will be thrown aside. But as a rule the change does not take 
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place, and for this obvious reason, Apart from the vexed 

uestion of “ heredity,” children, so to speak, suck in with 
Sar mother’s milk not merely the opinions, but the tone 
aud temperament prevailing in the home circle in which 
those opinions live and move and have their being; and, there- 
fore, unless some strange counter influence is brought to bear 
from within or from without, as they grow up, the inherited 
beliefs become part of themselves, aud no inclination is felt to 
question them. But the same holds good in its measure not only 
of opinions but of conduct, and it would be as unreasonable to infer 
that a man is not responsible for his opinions as that he is not 
responsible for his actions, Both alike are closely bound up with 
character, and character is partly, at least, dependent on ourselves. 
The common sense of mankind does not hold it a sufficient excuse 
for crime to plead with Topsy, “spose it’s my wicked heart.” 

The writer in the Nineteenth Century already referred to is 
specially engaged in discussing the effect of a wish to believe in 
attracting converts to Rome, but his argument, of course, applies 
equally to every form of religion. And still more forcibly does 
this hold good of the question now before us. Every religion that 
js worth its salt has not only an intellectual but an ethical side. It 
is not a mere bundle of abstract dogmas, true or false, but it in- 
culcates and tends to mould and strengthen in its adherents a 
certain spirit and way of looking at life—whether of “sweetness 
and light ” or otherwise—by which they. are characterized in pro- 

rtion to the genuineness and depth of their belief. And, there- 
‘ore, it is not exclusively a theme for dialectical acuteness, In 
the fierce controversy which raged some few years ago in the 
theological worldover what were called by one party “ thedamnatory 
clauses,” and by others “the minatory clauses” of the Athanasian 
Creed, the old fallacy was reproduced about its being absurd to im- 
pute merit or demerit to intellectual mistakes. With the theological 
aspect of the question we are not concerned here. But it is obvious 
that the framers of these clauses, and indeed of the anathemas 
attached to the Nicene and other ancient Creeds by the Councils 
which originally formulated them, did not suppose belief to be a 
matter which had no connexion with the will. And so far we 
conceive they were entirely justified by experience and by the 
nature of the case, and often unjust to 
say or to insinuate, as was much the fashion with a certain class 
of writers of a former generation, that A or B rejects Christianity 
because it is his interest to do so from his immoral life, . It is bad 
logic as well as bad manners to apply @ priori judgments of this 
kind to individual cases, with the details of which the eritic is 
pretty sure to be very imperfectly acquainted. But it is not un- 
reasonable to assert that the acceptance or rejection of Chris- 
tianity—and the same might be said in its measure of other 
creeds—depends quite as much on moral as on intellectual 
considerations. ‘This is implied in the oft-quoted saying of 
Tertullian about testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane. 
Aristotle insists on the ditferent kinds of preparation of mind 
Tequired for the successful prosecution of different branches of 
inquiry, and how in some cases mathematical and in others 
probable evidence is to be looked for. “ The fact of revelation,” 
says one of the test living champions of revealed religion, 
“jis in itself demonstrably true, but.it is not therefore true irre- 
sistibly ; else how comes it to be resisted?” Aud he proceeds to 
argue that belief is @ state of mind, and that those habits of 
thought and reasoning which lead us on to a higher state of belief 
than our present one are the same we already possess in connexion 
with a lower state, and that accordingly belief in natural religion, 
and the frame of mind which it induces, is a pre-requisite for the 
acceptance of revelation. “Those Jews became Christians in 
Apostolic times who were already what may be called crypto- 
Christians, and those Christians in this day remain Christians only 
in name who aré nothing deeper or better than men of the world, 
savants, literary men, or politicians.” The argument, as we re- 
marked before, applies mutatis mutandis to other forms of religious 
belief also, but it has a special application to the Christian tor a 
reason noted by Mr. Lecky, who observes with much acuteness that 
Christianity is the one example of a religion not naturally weakened 
by the advance of civilization, from the essential coherence of its 
moral and dogmatic elements, inasmuch as its “great characteristic, 
and the great moral proof of its divinity, is that it has been the 
main source of the moral development of Europe, and that 
it has discharged this otfice not so much by the inculcation 
of a system of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating 
and attractive influence of a perfect ideal.” And he adds that 
the moral progress of mankind can never cease to be distinctively 
Christian as long as it consists of a gradual approximation to this 
ideal. But, if so, it follows of course that men have been and will 
be attracted to Christianity or repelled from it accordingly as 
their moral nature is or is not in sympathy with“ the character 
of the Christian Founder”; and therefore their judgment ot what 
are called “the Evidences,” on which the last century produced 
whole libraries of controversy, will be quite as heavily weighted, 
on whichever side it inclines, by moral forces as by arguments. 
Tom Paine tells us how at seven years old he “reyolted at the 
doctrine of redemption,” in a sermon he had just listened to; that 
is, there was something in his moral nature antipathetic to the 
tee doctrine, for of evidences for or against it he could then 
have known absolutely nothing. To adopt the phrase quoted just 
now, he was already # crypto-deist. On the other hand, to glance 
back for a moment from the eighteenth century to the fourth, no 
reader of St. Augustine’s Confessions can doubt that the greatest 
Christian thinker and teacher of his age was mainly intiuenced 


by moral and not by purely intellectual influences both in his 
A orca and his subsequent acceptance of the Christian 
reed, 

There are many inferences, ethical, intellectual, and religious, 
suggested by this view of the subject. But we must content 
ourselves here with dwelling on one point. It cannot safely 
be assumed that the religion which really has most to say 
for itself will always be able to command the assent of the 
sharpest intellects. It is one of the plainest facts of history that 
moral and intellectual advancement do not by any meuns in- 
variably go hand in hand. In the words of the eminent 
author” nanied above, “neither the individuals nor the 
that have been most distinguished for intellectual achievements 
have been niost distinguished for moral excellence, and a high 
intellectual and material civilization bas often coexisted with 
much depravity.” Indeed in certain. respects, as he goes on to 
argue, the conditions of intellectual are unfavourable to moral 
growth, and hence civilization has been more successful in re- 
pressing crime than vice. The fifteenth century, the age of the 

aissance, and the sixteenth, were in dillerent ways periods of 
a great intellectual revival, but both alike, the tirst especially, 
also witnessed a portentous recrudescence of vices supposed to 
be obsolete. There are even opinions and modes of thought 
caaracteristic of an advanced stage of civilization which are 
directly inimical to the temper.of mind to which religion, 
natural or revealed, makes its appeal. The gentler virtues are, 
under ordinary circumstances, the natural outgrowth of civiliza- 
tion; but it does not equally tend to encourage, for example, 
habits of self-sacrifice, enthusiasm, reverence, or chastity, either in 
individuals or in society at large. It might be urged again that 
the scientific attitude of mind which is fostered by modern civi- 
lization not only does not predispose but actually indisposes it 
for the reception of moral or: religious beliefs which necessarily 
rest on something short of mathematical proof or at least ditierent 
from it. But we need not enter further into detail here, It may 
suttice for the present to have indicated to how considerable an 
extent the acceptance or rejection of religious belief of all kinds, 
and notably of the Christian belief, wiether by individuals or 
communities, depends on other than purely intellectual arguments. 
Logic is supreme within its own sphere; but man, after all, is 
something more than a logical machine. Neither was the Emperor 
Constantine converted to Christianity nor his successor Julian to 
Paganism by the cvercive force of a syllogism. 


“HOW TO ROB YOUR LANDLORD.” | 


Cr upon a time in the remoter parts of Scotland there was 
a dinner party—composed of the inferior sex only—in which 
what a recent writer has called the “ savage observance” of 
whisky toddy set in according tocustom. Men talked, and there 
was one particular man who ete to talk sport. He:recounted 
various aneedotes of his own prowess, which the company (with 
one a received with polite and good-humoured accept- 
ance. The exception was an ancient man, who was observed to 
balance his toddy ladle with a clouded brow and twitching 
fingers. At last, after some more than ordinarily outrageous 
Munchausenism, a fresh story. was begun. “I started some 
woodcocks, you know, and the fact is I missed.” At this point the 
toddy ladle dropped with a clang, and the voice of the aged was 
heard, “I believe that.” This little drama must have been 
unconsciously rehearsed twice during the early days of the present 
week—once in the House of Lords on Tuesday night, and once 
in the House of Commons on the night of Wednesday. Tho 
Government orators in both cases had given the most glowing 
accounts of the progress and results of the policy of theGovernment. 
There was no trouble in Egypt; Central Asia was not so much as 
mentioned ; the state of Ireland was improving to that degree that 
positively in the last few days not more than two bailifis had been 
found at the bottom of lakes, and only one young woman had 
been made to swear (with a pistol at her forehead) that she would 
marry somebody in order that the holding might be kept in the 
family. But Lord Carlingford in the Upper House, and Mr. 
Gladstone in the Lower, had to make confession of one remark- 
able mishap. The Land Commissioners were the best of all 
possible Commissioners ; the Secretary was the best of all possible 
Secretaries » the Registrars were the best of all possible registrars, 
Law and Equity were perpetually kissing one another in the 
Dublin office; and a happy people were blessing the Land Act 
from morning to night (or, at least, at the intervals allowed by 
the practice of drowning bailifis and assigning mariages de con- 
venance to young women at mouth of pistol). But a remarkably 
indiscreet document had certainly been circulated by the im- 
maculate Land Commission. Lord Carlingford “ heartily con- 
demned” the pamphlet; Mr. Gladstone was “convinced that a 
miscarriage of a remarkable kind has occurred.” On each occa- 
sion the hearers, however sceptical they may have been at pre- 
cedent utterances, must have felt inclined to echo the cry of our 
honest Scotchman, and ejaculate “I believe that.” , 

The hearttelt regret of the Government for. the indiscretion of 
their nominees, however, does not quite put an end to the matter, 
For, as it happens, the persons whom the Government has charged 
with carrying out the Land Act, and not the Government them- 
selves, are the persons whose conduct and probable motive have to 
be examined. We have before us a copy of this famous pam- 
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phlet, which seems to be in its natural and original form. As 
such it is headed, “ How to buy your farm. Why Irish tenants 
should sell, and why Irish tenants should buy, and how they can 
do it under the Land Act.” It is stated that “the following 
appeared in the columns of the Freeman's Journal,” and the 
imprint at the end is, “ Published at the office of” that paper. 
But the remarkable thing is that immediately over the imprint 

there appears what looks like the author's signature— 

Tue 
Ir.sh Land Commission, 
24 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

On reading the text carefully, it appears that “ all communications 
to the Land Commissioners should be addressed” as above. But 
on the face of it the pamphlet seems to bear the direet imprimatur 
and acknowledgment of authorship of the Commission. This 
might be only a clever hoax, and the Land Commission might be 
riectly blameless in the matter. But it seems that their 
retary, instead of being put on his guard by the colourable 
attribution just described, authorized the issue of it as from the 
Land Comuission, had it printed by the Queen’s printer, and 
supplied some two thousand copies to the Registrars of the Com- 
mission to issue among the tenants. This is the acknowledged 
act of the “Secretary of the Land League,” as Lord Carlingford, 
by a. very natural mistake which is constantly recurring, called 
the Secretary of the Land Commission. As for the contents of 
this remarkable document, a very few extracts will show their 
nature. On the very first page—Lord Carlingford and Mr. 
Gladstone say that the authorities “had no knowledge of the 
objectionable passages”—is the statement that the Land Com- 
mission is instituted “to bring about peacefully in Ireland what 
was wou by revolution in France.” Thatis pretty well; but with, 
perhaps, an excess of charity, we shall let it pass. Shortly after- 
wards and also on the first page—there is no cover to the pamphlet, 
and any one handling it must have seen the proper names— 
the Irish tenant is told that if he doubts the advantage 
of becoming a proprietor, “then he doubts the doctrine 
which Davitt unfolded at Irishtown and for the teaching of which 


(here the page turns) that far-seeing man founded the Irish 
National Land League, the most widespread, the most powerful, | 
and in its elfects we believe the most enduring, organization of | 
our time. If he doubts it, then have Parnell and Dillon and 
Davitt laboured and sutfered in vain.” A little further the tenant 
is pressed to purchase, not merely for his own sake but in order 
“to give proof of his loyalty to the Association by which the 
means of bringing about the change was won.” After a page or 
two a distinct threat is given to the landlord; he is to remember 
that “ he has now no probable purchasers but his tenants,” and a 
whole page of transparent innuendo (“ outrage,” “ Boycotting,” 
and “ No Rent” being in effect written between every two lines) 
is devoted to showing the drawbacks of Irish landed property at 
the present moment. The eutire pamphlet is written in this spirit, 
and though there are some curiously damaging admissions in it 
which we shall notice presently, it is, as a rule, audaciously 
* Land League” in colour, But for the moment it is well to 
summarize what the Land Commission through its responsible 
officiais has done. It has asserted that the object of the Land Act 
is to revolutionize Ireland ; tht “ we believe ” (‘‘ we” in the judg- 
ment of ninety-nine readers out of a hundred being Messrs O'Hagan, 
Litton, and Vernon) that the Land League is a great, powerful, and 
enduring association ; that “ we” claim loyalty to it from the 
tenantry ; that “we” think it brought about the change (as Mr. 
Chamberlain did, but does not now) ; that “‘ we” sympathize with 
the Jaboursand sutlerings of the great Davitt, the great Parnell, and 
the great Dillon ; that “ we ’ warn landlords to sell to their tenants 
or it will be the worse for them ; and that “‘ we” warn outsiders not 
to buy of landlords, or it will be still more the worse for them. 
These are the statements which, by the stammering and shame- 
faced contession of the Governwent, have come from all but the 
highest officials of that tribunal the absolute impartiality of 
which they weary the gods by calling them to attest. By the 
contession of Lord Carlingford and ot Mr. Gladstone, the ofticials 
of this body, which has such momentous duties to discharge, are 
either so stupid as not to understand the plain meaning of printed 
words, so careless as not to trouble themselves about that mean- 
ing, or so deeply pledged to the revolutionary cause as to dare to 
issue practically and almost literally in the Queen’s name a 
laudation of persons whom the Queen’s Ministers have thought it 
necessary to imprison, and a scarcely concealed threat to persons 
whom the Queen's Ministers are, according to their own account, 
moving heaven and earth to protect im their just rights, Mr. 
Gladstone’s natural atlection tor the valley of humiliation may 
have had something to do with his prompt acknowledgment of the 
“ miscarriage.” But some at least of his colleagues and supporters 
must have perceived the extreme awkwardness of the evidence 
thus given as to the untrustworthiness and haphazard composition 
(to use no stronger words) of the body to which the fortunes of 
hundreds of thousands of persons have been committed almost 
without 

The disloyalty and the dishonesty, however, of this remarkable 
example of “ publication by inadvertence’ do not by any means 
exhaust its interest. As generally happens in such cases, the in- 
genious writer bas overshot his mark. He admits that “ the protits 
of farming in Ireland could be greatly increased”; that there are “a 
dozen ways of spending money on a farm which will bring in not 
3}. 108, (the interest under the Land Act }, but double and quadruple 


that rate”; and, tinully, that though the tenauts under the Irish 


Church Disestablishment Act purchased their holdings dearly, 
often borrowed the purchase-money from money-lenders, and 
have had disastrous seasons since, yet they have been able 
to repay their loans regularly. Now we should very much 
like to know how these statements are compatible with the 
os of the Sub-Commissioners. Ifthe profit of a farm cau 

increased at pleasure, if it affords a safe investment at 14 per cent., 
if out of it money borrowed at usurious interest to pay a high price 
(that is to say, many years’ value at a high rent as rents go) can be 
repaid, how can that farm be rented on an average 334 per cent. 
over its fair value, which is the unavoidable conclusion from the 
Sub-Commissioners’ average reductions of 25 per cent? We should 
very much like Mr. Gladstone's candid opinion (if that were ever 
obtainable) on the comparison of this picture and that—the picture 
of the Sub-Commissioners’ results and the picture drawn by this 
uncompromising tenants’ friend of the actual financial position of 
an Irish tenant. In one sense, indeed, the two things agree very 
well, The anonymous genius who has got his seditious and 
revolutionary stuff circulated under the patronage of the Land 
Commission tells us that the Irish farmer does not choose to make 
out of his landlord’s land what he might make out of-it. Professor 
Baldwin strikes in, and says, “ All we have got to do is to assess 
the rent according to what the tenant chooses to make of the land.” 
Now the conduct of the average Irishman has always seemed a little 
mysterious to outsiders. It was all very well to say that he 
would not work for fear of his rent being raised; but as the 
margin of profit was sure to increase in proportion the reluctance 
seemed unintelligible. The newspaper scribe and the Professor 
have jointly explained the mystery. The conduct of the tenant 
as expounded by these two official authorities resembles that of 
the owner of a promising race-horse when that owner is not 
troubled by moral scruples. He enters him for this and that 
race, and takes care that he runs very badly. He is then 
handicapped low for something protitable, and he “ comes out” 
and wins. There is, however, one special advantage of the 
Irish tenant, that he has “nobbled” the handicapper. With a 
rent fixed at five-and-twenty per cent. under what malingering 
and idleness can well afford to pay, it certainly is odd (we agree 
here frankly with the writer of this latest Government. mani- 
festo, for a Government manifesto it seems to have been in its 
time, though it is now disavowed) if the tenant cannot buy his 
holding at a valuation which will enable him to make fourteen or 
probably forty per cent. on the capital which, having with due 
care and thrift abstained from paying rent for a year or two, he is 
able to put into it. 


THE PARIS PRESS. 


N the number of the Revue des Deux Mondes for February 1 
M. E. Caro sounds a lament, which is well worth attention, 
over the decadence of criticism in France, It is the more striking 
because, as will be seen, many of the vices which, in his opinion— 
and he is well qualitied to judge—are the cause of the waning 
force of French criticism are common to French and to our own 
literature at the present day. He begins by limiting his subject 
to purely literary criticism, such criticism as used to be under- 
taken by Villemain, Saint-Mare Girardin, Gustave Planche, and 
Sainte-Leuve. Twenty years ago, he reminds us, the appearance 
of any important work was a sort of event in the literary world; 
it no sooner appeared than it was the object of thoughtful and 
attentive interest ; it was carefully studied, judged with reflection, 
praised or questioned according to its merits. Then literary criti- 
cism in journals of any reputation was as carefully looked after as 
theatrical criticism still is. Sainte-Beuve was, as it were, the 
commander-in-chief of an army of critics, each regiment of which 
was thoroughly well manned and officered. The reading public 
believed in its guides, and had every reason to do so. The critics 
on their side were not of course infallible, but they were less likely 
to blunder than the mass of their readers, and, on the whole, the 
truth of their judgments was in proportion to the pains which 
were taken in selecting them for their places, and which they 
themselves took to make themselves fit for their office. Now, on 
the other hand, M. Caro thinks the success of a book, whether a 
novel, a poem, or a critical or philosophical work, if it does not 
depend on chance, is at least due to the results of inadequate judg- 
ment. Of course, the writer says, perhaps too sanguinely, the 
ultimate fate of a book is not atlected by causes of this kind ; 
but meanwhile “on assiste & des succés improvisés qui ne sont 
que leftet d’une violente surprise, le produit de la camaraderie, le 
signe d’une franc-maconnerie provisoirement toute-puissante, ou 
bien encore le triomphe de l’effronterie combinée avec une publicité 
sans scrupule. On voit arriver du premier coup & des fortunes 
scaudaleuses des oeuvres essoutliées et médiocres, tandis que des 
ceuvres du plus grand mérite ne parviennent que tardivement & 
sortir de lombre.’ Public opinion is thus left without any re- 
sponsible guides; people read at haphazard and make up their 
minds, if they make them up at all, after the fashion of other minds 
equally incapable of arriving at any just conclusion. The reading 
public has given up reflecting because there is no one to teach it 
to reflect. “‘Chacun suit aveuglément la vogue, ne s’apercevant 
pas que c’est lui-méme qui la fait, sous l'impulsion de quelques 
meneurs subalternes.” M. Caro on to try to unravel the 
mixed causes of the degeneration of public taste and the diminu- 
tion of critical faculty among writers. There are still critics, and 
excellent critics, but they no longer avail to control the irrational 
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impulses of the reading public; they feel more and more isolated ; 
one many of them become discouraged and disgusted with their 
work, “Je vois encore des juges, si l’on veut, mais je ne vois plus 
de tribunal.” The judges’ mandates are disregarded; their 
authority is individual instead of being part of a fine 
system ; it disappears with themselves; “elle est un accident 
‘heureux, elle n'est plus cette institution acceptée par l'opinion 
d’autrefois comme une discipline, comme une force collective, 
comme une lumiére. A cet égard, tout est changé.” One strong 
reason for all this which M. Caro finds very strong in France, but 
which we may contidently hope has not yet reached English 
criticism and literature, is the state of political feeling. As it 
-was with Bacon and Bungay, so it is now for different reasons 
with members of different political parties in Paris. A book 
written on no matter what subject, or how well, by a member of 
the Extreme Left, will find no favour ina journal devoted to the 
epposite party, and vice versd. Further, this rage of literary ex- 
communication has a corresponding system of even more absurd 
‘mutual admiration. Happily the evil is in some sort its own 
remedy. Neither the blame nor the praise written to order for 
political purposes has any authority. “ Rien ne compte plus et ne 
‘porte plus.” Another reason for the barrenness of contemporary 
criticism is found in “organisation actuelle du journalisme et le 
régime d'improvisation & outrance qui en est le résultat.” 
Exceptis excipiendis—that is to say, a few journals which still 
keep up their high tone and character—the state of the press and 
the way in which its ranks are recruited are absolutely incom- 
tible with any serious discussion either of men or books, The 
unctions of journalism no longer include either stability, or the 
search for special aptitude in contributors, or any sort of appren- 
‘ticeship. Three facts force themselves upon the attention; the 
‘prodigious increase in the number of journals, the great ease 
with which it is ible to become a journalist, and the new 
habit of excessive haste, and of a kind of idle facility which 
approaches a task with ideas ready made, with formulas prepared 
for everything, and with a rapid pen that knows neither fatigue 
“nor obstacle. 

It is, continues M. Caro, nothing short of a revolution which has 

‘taken place in the press. Only lately one of the few journalists who 
still know their business, and do it with complete knowledge and 
-conscientiousness, summed up the matter to M. Caro thus: — 
‘Formerly there was a small number of journals representing 
different opinions, all edited by men of talent and responsibility. 
‘The press then was not an open career. One had to show what 
-one was made of before one could enterit. Now all this is changed, 
and from various causes the number of newspapers has vastly in- 
creased, and with it the number of journalists, Any one who 
likes can now become a journalist.” This change may or may not 
‘be in itself the unmixed evil which M. Caro takes it to be in 
French journalism, That a state of things which is re its 
cause and partly its effect has little good in it is tolerably plain. 
Formerly every contributor to a paper had his place, in which he 
“se mouvait avec aisance, comme cela doit étre avec un galant 
homme qui écrit,” but he felt that not only his personal reputation, 
‘but that of the paper also, was on his shoulders. ‘There was a 
certain discipline, a sense of honour, and of serious 97 Ge 
Now all this is changed. Wealthy patronage, or a lucky hit made 
‘py one article, is enough to introduce a recruit to the position 
which, as M. Alphonse Karr has graphically told us, was 
hard enough to acquire and keep in old days, Special 
‘aptitude for special subjects is a tradition of the past. “ On fait 
de tout un peu et au hasard, de la littérature, de la science, de 
la finance, Ie la politique ou de la stratégie en chambre, du 
veportage toujours selon l’offre et la demande du journal et du 
public.” Reportage is indeed an easy enough employment, as to 
which M. Caro gives a conversation between a friend of his to 
‘whom public attention had been directed and a journalist who 
“interviewed” him. “We must have a sketch of you in our 
paper to-morrow,” said the journalist. “Can you help me to 
tinish it off?” “A sketch of me?” “Yes. We must give it 
‘to-morrow, or else we may be anticipated by other papers. For 
‘that matter, it is practically done; it only wants the finishing 
touch.” “But you don’t know me?” “No.” “You never saw 
me before.” “That is of no consequence.” ‘You have never 
read anything of mine?” “How could I have found the time? 
Besides, what does it matter?” “Pray how have you managed 
‘to write a sketch of a man whom you have never seen a 
‘writer whom you have never read?” “Haven't we got bio- 
graphical dictionaries in the office, to say nothing of an oral 
tradition about every personage of importance? I fe written 
my article already; give me some unpublished anecdote to wind 
it up with.” “An anecdote? Ihaven't got one.” “ Well, never 
mind; Tl find one among the many that are going about and 
dish it up again.” “I warn you that they are almost all untrue.” 
“What does that matter so long as Ican make mine racy?” 
“My friend,” continues M. Caro, “ ventured to ask the journalist 
what his age was.” “ Eighteen,” was the proud reply. 

How, the writer goes on to ask pertinently enough, can one 
expect any worthy criticism from a system such as this? The 
fact is, it seems to him, that the greater part of the new generation 
of journalists follow their vocation without any aptitude for it. 
They enter the career attracted by its liberty, in which they 
discern a new kind of sport, by the easiness or absence of 
apprenticeship, and by the varied and sometimes brilliant prospects 
which it seems to open up. They are impelled less by any literary 
taste than by a hopeless facility for writing. The result of the 


unscrupulous indifference with which they approach every subject 
under the sun is amongst other things that “la critique tend 
de plus en plus & se transformer en un simple récit d’anecdotes 
sur chaque auteur.” It takes some time to read a book, and 
it oe to take more to judge it. The journalist of the new 
school has no time to spare to these tasks, and his public 
would have no time to read the results of his labours if he 
accomplished them as he ought to do, “ Let us have anec- 
dotes, and then we shall all be contented.” The critic-reporter 
tells his readers how the author's study is furnished, what 
his habits are, and so on; and if he does not know he can 
always invent. So it happens that constantly “se débitent de 
prétendus portraits littéraires qui ne sont, selon le talent du 
critique, que de brillantes ou puériles fantaisies d’esprit.” Hence 
also, thinks M. Caro, comes a deplorable increase of literary 
fetichism and puffery. Whenever a book of an author surrounded 
Be clique who find their pleasure and profit in idolizing him is 
about to appear, all the trumpets of advertisement are set blowing. 
You can go nowhere withcut seeing its name in print. Sometimes 
the result is a terrible failure, and sometimes the book about which 
such a fuss has been made secures for a time the vacant admiration 
of foreign, or even native, readers who are easily taken in. One 
can hardly doubt who is the particular author here aimed at, as 
we think, most justly; and it is a signilicant fact that in that 
author's remarkable onslaughts on critics M. Caro was about the 
only one against whom he could find nothing to say. M. Caro 
oes on to assign its proper share of blame in the decadence of 
iterature and criticism to the public which encourages the 
degraded style of journalism which he has described. “ Le public 
qui favorise ce genre abaissé de la littérature n'est pas moins 
coupable que ceux qui la lui fournissent, Elle est la condamna- 
tion d’une société qui la provoque ou la subit, autant qu'elle est 
la flétrissure d’une presse qui en vit, en attendant qu’clle en meure 
comme on meurt d’un poison infaillible et lent.” 

M. Caro, in continuing his article, discusses yet wider fields in 
which the mischief of the present state of the press. is at work, 
and his tone seems for a time pessimistic enough ; but he ends up 
with a word of encouragement to all écrivains sérieuw who, as he 
assures them, will always tind a vrai public appreciative and 
responsive. We can only hope that he is right, and that the taste 
for reportage and succes de scandule is but a passing vanity. 


KING CHARLES’S HEAD. 


ers difficulty which Mr. Dick, in David Copperfield, en- 
countered in the attempt to keep King Charles’s head out of 
his compositions is well known to all. Few people can read the 
newspapers and other serials steadily without observing that many 
writers are like Mr. Dick. There are allusions, or anecdotes, or 
illustrations, or odd personal traits of style, which recur again and 
again in leading articles, criticisms, and essays of every sort— 
temptations which the writers seem quite unable to resist. There 
are, of course, plenty of what may be called public King Charles's 
heads, commonplaces which every one knows he ought to avoid, 
but which few writers can keep entirely out of their productions. 
All the old stock Latin quotations and stale jokes belong to this 
general store. It is little to the credit of the British press that 
people and things are still said to be “conspicuous by their 
absence.” We have met within the present week an interesting 
“ aborigine” straddling, naked and not ashamed, on London 
Bridge, in a leading article. The Aborigines Protection Society 
ought to do something for this frightfully overworked client of 
theirs. During the coming Session many speakers and ‘writers 
will’ succumb to the seductions of the Gracchi (who complained 
about sedition), of the Greeks (whose presents are not always 
ter in what the newspapers call bond fides), of that Right 
and (by which Troy would have been preserved, if at 
all), of the conquered cause (which pl the poets), of 
the defenders whom the peril does not demand, and of many 
other tags from the Latin poets. Already—yes, already—a 
noble lord has told the peers how Proteus drove his flock in the 
direction of the lofty mountains, and how the Father has sent 
jam satis of disagreeable weather upon the country. These are 
but a few examples of the common stock of commonplaces which 
we ought to avoid if we do not need the not less familiar helle- 
bore. or a voyage in the direction of Anticyra. Still, these 
commonplaces, and the joke about swapping horses in crossing @ 
river, and the impious opinion that they “ didn’t know everything 
down in Judee,” and the anecdote of the blasphemous man who 
once found himself unequal to the situation, are all respectable, 
and, as it were, gentlemanlike and Conservative commonplaces. 
The other recurring tricks of anecdote and allusién which beset 
writers, as the head of King Charles beset Mr. Dick’s imagination, 
are private property. They are the pets and favourites of authors 
who think they have invented them, and possess a kind of copy- 
right in them, just as Mr. Gaudish, in Te Newcomes, claimed 
rights based on tirst discovery in “ Boadishia” and her daughters. 
No one could be so mean as to appropriate his contemporaries’ 
dear old stories ; no one would like to male free with their private 
narratives of old Grouse in the gun-room. For example, there is 
that Western fable, very laughable in itself, about.the man who 
was “ shingling” (which seems to mean thatching) the roof of his 
log hut in a fog so dark and thick that—without being aware of 
it—he “shingled out” on to the fog. That legend, that venerable 
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legend, which is probably to be found in the Bollandists, and 
doubtless owes its origin to a flippant remark made by Ham — 
during the Deluge, is private property. Though it might be | 
readily and easily converted to social purposes, especially while 
the present fogs prevail in London, it is commonly reserved by its 
owner to give grace and sprightliness to political disquisitions. 
Possibly the spirited proprietor has moments when he feels that 
this really will not do, when he wrestles mightily with his 
anecdote, and prevails and keeps it out of his “ copy.” But at 


’ other times it vanquishes him, “ returning like the pewit,” and 


appears with all its familiar charm, Then there is a story of a 
copy of the Odyssey which belongs to Mr. Tennyson, a seedy old 
Tauchnitz copy, from which the Laureate has torn the margins for 
pipe-lights. e know that Odyssey now as well as its late 
accomplished author, or as the scarcely less musical singer in 


- whose possession its remnants are fabled to exist. This owner of 
King Charles's head is also to be recognized by his 


vague ideas about University matters. He has a theory (whic 


“once was correct, but has ceased to be based on _ fact) 


that Cambridge classical men still go to “Shillito” to be. 


coached. Unless they “went to Hades in a black ship,” 


they could scarcely enjoy the benefit of that scholars in- 
structions. The great name of Mr, Yardley the cricketer is 
“the burden of all the remarks which yet another authority 


“has to make on a popular and national game. Whatever 
the occasion, be it cricket as played by Mr. Rae at the 


“White Cape,” or by Shaw’s team as they uphold British interests 
in Victoria, this writer daily to the listening earth repeats the 
story (an excellent one, we grant) of Mr. Yardley’s innings, Some 
years ago, in fact while Arminius still lived to reprove and correct 
“us, a widely-circulated journal missed few chances, and created 
many, of naming a typical being called “Mary Jane.” “In 
season and out of season” those syllables rose to the lips of Leo 
Adolescens. Then Mary Jane’s dominion seemed to be over; the 
hour of playfulness was past, and the irrepressible words were 
stern,” “grim,” “brushed away the flimsy arguments,” and a 
Pushtoo term “ Dugga.” But quite recently old associations and 
pleasant dreams of auld lang syne were renewed and stirred in 
veteran newspaper readers by the apparition of Mary Jane in her 
familiar column. The Daily Telegraph, at a magnificent expense 
of imagination, has proposed that a monument representing “ the 
great Queen Elizabeth,” ‘ the good Queen Anne,” and “ the great 
and good Queen Victoria,” should be erected in marble near St. 
Paul's. These ladies are to stand hand in hand, and will recall, to 
the delighted observer, groups of the Graces. But surely Mary 
_ Jane, that dear old ideal. figure, should be added to the group— 
regiis juncta sorovibus. The four ladies would, indeed, resemble 
the Graces less, but they would irresistibly suggest a friendly 
rubber, while the figure of Mary Jane would at once remind all 
beholders of the Daily Telegraph, and typify the peaceful domestic 
British people. 

To return to our enumeration of the heads of King Charles. Is 
there not that phrase “hands off,” which daily comes, as if by 
dread necessity, to a powerful pen, and which daily points the 

‘same terrible moral of Gladstonian guilt and British decadence ? 
Yes; let it be granted; all this is correct, and Mr. Gladstone is 
‘the worst and weakest and most: reckless of men. But is “ hands 
off” to keep thrusting itself before us every day about four 
o'clock? “Again, there is an allusion to “Roaring Girls” 
and “ Roaring Boys,” which, whatever its origin and the 
justice of its sppiecstien is as recurrent in one set of columns 
‘as allusions to Brillat Savarin are in another, or to the habits 
of undeveloped man and of the Mosquito Indians in a third, 
or to the probability that the English did not exterminate 
the ancient Britons in a fourth. These are but a few ex- 
amples, chosen quite at random, of the way in which writers 
fall under the dominion of a fixed idea, or of several fixed ideas. 
They are worse off than diners-out, who generally try to remember 
whether they have told the same story before in the same com- 
pany or not. The company to which a journalist discourses, 
though a large one, is always much the same. His tricks, let him 
fight against them as he will, are sure soon to become as familiar 
to his readers as the anecdotes of an old gentleman to his family. 
But what are the readers todo? If they give up their old paper, 
they are probably driyen into the arms of some political print 
“whose politics they do not like. And even if they are careless 
about that, as careless as the members of the Irish Club which 
went on taking ina Conservative paper after it became Radical, 
‘and never found out the difference, their position as regards old 
anecdotes or illustrations is not improved. They only travel from 
the friend of Mary Jane to the acquaintance of the fellow who 
“shingled out” on the fog, from the student of the manners of 
Mosquito Indians to the admirer of the “ Roaring Girl,” 
from the man who bores them with Burns to the scribe 
‘who fatigues them with Virgil, from the friend of 0- 
lithic man to the adorer of Mary Jane. There is ly no 
help for it. The manuer of writing which Lord Macaulay 
introduced has become all but universal in journalism, Now, 
‘even if Macaulay himself had been obliged to write for the 
daily P gion twice or thrice a day, he would sometimes have re- 
peated himself, and have dragged out old stories and illustrations 
again and again. Much more must this happen when men of not 
@ fiflieth part of his reading and a of books have to 
raise crop after crop of essays from exhausted soil, We. all 
write so much that we have scarcely time to read, and 
‘Bearcely energy left to observe. But remains one field 


of literature to which the fastidious may turn and find no old 
stories, nothing personal in any writing, nothing that tells of the 
man behind the pen and of his favourite studies, special experi- 
ence, private interests in literature and life, Here, indeed, are 
verily no illustrations, no flippancies, never a sparkle breaks the 
smooth Lethzan waters. One uniform dead blank, as of the 
steppes or of the arid plains of Western America, will console 
and refresh the reader tired of personality in literature, bored 
with jests or allusions that are too old friends and have outstayed 
their welcome. It is superfluous to indicate the sheets where 
this unbroken and impeccable dulness reigns—a dulness as of 
magne that no man reads nor hath read since the making of 
the world. 


THE ELECTRIC EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


prt the very beginning the managers of the Electric Ex- 


hibition at the Crystal Palace have announced that there 
would be no formal day of opening. They gave as their reason 


for this decision that no International Exhibition had been nearly 


complete on the day of opening, and so, as they desired to 
keep faith with the public, they had preferred to trust to the feeling 
of competition amongst the exhibitors to get the display ready at 
an early date, rather than to run the risk of a formal declaration of 
the Exhibition being open at a time when it would probably be in 
a most incomplete condition. Unfortunately it has been found 
that the want of a fixed date as a landmark and stimulus to the 
exhibitors has led to laxness and indifference on their part. We 
have before spoken of the long delay before any activity was 
shown, and have congratulated the Directors on the period of 
excitement ahd good work which followed ; but we fear that there 
has again been a falling off in activity, as but little has been done 
during the last week or ten days. It is true that most of the 
exhibitors who had begun to show a few weelis back have made 
considerable progressin the development of their exhibits ; but, on the 
other hand, but few new exhibits are yetshown. Perhaps the most. 
remarkable fact is that Mr. Edison’s representatives, who 


work in the Entertainment Court almost before any other exhibitors. 


had sent a single workman into theCrystal Palace, have not yet been 
able to throw the Court open to the public. This long delay in the 
completion of the Exhibition is very unfortunate, as genuine 
public interest is being thereby gradually diminished in the under- 
taking, and those for whom such an Exhibition has a technical 
value are wearied out by fruitless journeys to Sydenham. We 
can only hope that some means may be found of influencing the 
exhibitors whilst there is yet.time; for, were the Exhibition to 


“be approximately completed this month, it would still be of 


interest and of use. But, should its completion be delayed 
longer, both its value as a financial speculation and as an object of 
interest will be seriously damaged—a result deeply to be re- 
gretted, as, in spite of all adverse criticism of the scheme, we 
still hold to the opinion that a successful exhibition of this kind 
in England, even at so short a time after that at Paris, would be 


‘of the highest value in promoting public technical education and 


the advancement of both the art and science of electricity, 

At present all the classes are so imperfect that it is difficult te 
select any one for detailed discussion ; but, on the whole, incandes- 
cent lighting is the branch of practical electricity which'will be 
most suited for notice, although Mr. Swan’s lamps are not yet 
exhibited, We may, however, in discussing this matter, take the 
lighting of the Savoy Theatre as the best possible represen- 
tation of Mr. Swan’s method, ‘The other rival systems of Faison, 
Maxim, and Lane Fox are now being shown at the Crystal Palace. 
It is, of course, almost impossible to speak with certainty of the 
relative merits of these different methods of lighting by incan- 
descence. They all possess this feature in common—that the lamp 
used consists of a filament of hard carbon enclosed in a glass bulb, 
which is exhausted of air until the interior pressure is about one- 
millionth of an atmosphere, the carbon filament being heated by 
the passage of a current of electricity. The differences between 
them, apart from details of construction of the lamps, are in the 
cor griabe which ‘the carbon filament is prepared and the- 
different forms given to it. Thus Mr, Lane Fox prepares his. 


‘carbon from a thread of flax, Mr. Edison uses a strip of 


bamboo, and Mr. Swan uses cotton prepared by immersion in 
sulphuric acid so as to convert it into vegetable parchment. In 
all these systems the filament, after being carbonized, is put in its 
place in the lamp, and when the exhaustion is complete, is slowly 
and cautiously heated by a current of electricity, whilst the ex- 
hausting apparatus is kept at work so as to expel and remoye any 
gas which may be occluded by the carbon. The Maxim system of 
ing the carbon is rather different. The original filament is 
made of carbonized cardboard, and after the lamp is exhausted, it 
is filled with hydrocarbon vapour and re-exhausted; this opera- 
tion is repeated several times, and then the globe is finally ex- 
hausted to about the usual pats This idea of trying to produce 
an atmosphere of hydrocarbon in the lamp had alsooccurréed to Mr. 
Lane Fox, who, we believe, has abandoned it, having been unable to 
get any good results from the bury All the known forms of incan- 
descent lamps tend sooner or later to decay. The residual gas in the 
globe acts chemically on the hot carbon, forming certain com- 
pounds, which are again split up by the heat, the result being 
that the carbon filament is eaten away, and a black deposit of 
carbon forms upon the glass. The questions of the life of the 
lamp and the candle-power produced per horse-power expended 
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ean, of course, only be determined by careful and long-continued 
titative experiments. But, if we take the effect produced by 
i. imp as & rough test of its value, we can arrive at an ap- 
proximate This test is not’ quite so unfair as it 
seems, becausé we may be sure that at exhibitions and 
“private views” the lamps are being pressed to their utmost, 
so that their relative: bri is some guide to their relative 
durability. On these grounds we should arrange the different 
lamps in order of merit:as follows:—Maxim and Swan first, with 
some advantage to the Maxim ; next Edison; and last Lane-Fox. 
Hf we look at these lights in action, we shall find that we can bear 
to look at the Lane-Fox pay ee er hana we can see the shape 
of the carbon filament ; and, further, we have never seen the colour 
other than a bright red. In the Edison lamp, again, the shape of 
the filament can be distinctly seen ; but here the colour is white. 
In the Swan lamp the filament glows with so brilliant a white 
light that it isi ible to see its form; and, indeed, it is painful 
to look at the lamp at all. The same effect is seen in the Maxim 
lamp; but we fancy that the light is rather more brilliant than in 
the Swan lamp. It is said that by the Maxim method lights of 
even two pao oa candle-power have been produced ; but we have 
no information as to how long the lamps bore the very high tem- 
rature nei to produce such a result. However, in practice 
we find that the incandescent lamps generally give about fifteen 
to twenty candles per lamp, and that, as a rule, about ten lamps 
of fifteen-candle power each can be kept going to each horse-power 
indicated. re 
In discussing the relative value of incandescent lamps, of 
course we can only judge of them on their merits; but we 
can never lose sight of the fact that Mr. Swan was not only 
the first to produce any lamp at all like those of the modern 
types, but has also, by diligent and intelligent experiments, kept 
‘a well in the front, and that at present his lamp is one 
of the best known. In connexion with this subject we may 
notice the great advance of decorative art as applied to incan- 
descent lighting since the time of the Paris Exhibition, Except Mr. 


Swan’s chandelier, or “electrolier,” as the advertisements now have: 


it, there was no attempt at any novel or beautiful arrangement for 
the new light. At the Crystal Palace, however, Mr. Edison shows 
in the concert-room a chandelier of coloured glass in the form of a 
bouquet of flowers, each flower having one lamp in it; and the 
British Electric Light and Tome, Peapiesten mpany show a 
most beautiful arrangement—a tall cluster of stems, ending in 
convolyulus-shaped bells, made of clear opalescent glass, with Maxim 
lamps in the bells. The effect of this is most pleasing. 

The War Office exhibit is now in place, and, like that of the Post 
Office and some other exhibitors, is in charge of a skilled attendant. 
We believe that the authorities have wisely not sent the latest and 
most important appliances; at all events, there is but little 
to be seen that is absolutely new. The instruments are all 
well made, and all the details of cable waggons, mountain 
and field telegraphs, tools, &c., are well designed, and the 

_whole of the different equipments show that compactness, 
strength, and general workmanlike appearance with which we 
are familiar in all our English military material. The only 
thing exhibited with which civilian electricians are not fami- 
liar is the torpedo a tus. At the top of the torpedo, 
which is moored some distance below the surface of the water, is 
round heavy disc of metal supported by « long stiff elastic rod, 
and surrounded by a metallic ring. So long as the torpedo is only 
moved by waves and currents in the water, the disc does not move 
independently of the torpedo. But the shock given by a vessel 
in striking it causes the disc to vibrate and touch the surrounding 
ring, thus completing an electric circuit, and so ringing a bell and 
dropping a corresponding indicator on shore. The dropping of the 
indicator puts the torpedo into the firing circuit, which can 
be completed by inserting a “firing plug,’ if the vessel be 
that of anenemy, This method has obvious advantages over the 
older plan of having two breaks in the circuit at distant 
stations, and sighting the position of the vessel and torpedo by 
theodolites, which, of course, required constant attention, and was 
of but little greater value by night than the still older plan of marking 
the positions of the torpedo on the table of a Camera Obscura of the 
seaside watering-place type, and watching the movements of the 
image of the vessel as it passed amongst them. As yet, our War 
Department seems to have made no provision for field telephones, 
but relies almost entirely on the Morse system for telegraphy, in 
most cases using the “sounder,” in which the message is read by 
the ear from the click of the armature. ‘This instrument is, of 
course, well adapted for military purposes. It is quickly read, 
and requites no winding up or other attention, so that it is always 
ready for use. But, at the same time, it has one defect, which 
makes us regret to see how very extensively it has been adopted 
by the department; that is, that there is no permanent automatic 
record of the messages which pass through it. The Morse re- 
cording instruments are larger, and do require winding up and 
attention; but, as every message is printed, it becomes more pos- 
sible to fix the responsibility in case of any mistake being made; 
and, further, this printed message can be read even by a deaf 
operator. In civil telegraphy this is not so much a matter of 
moment; but in military telegraphy it is of great importance, 

use in the fever countries, where the British army is so often 
éalled upon to act, the quantity of quinine which it is necessary 
to administer to the men frequently makes them absolutely deat. 
‘Were Morse germ | instruments used, it would be quite simple 
tu treat them as sounders for ordinary purposes, only winding up 


the recording machinery when it was wanted. The heli 

which has done such good service in the late campaigns, .is 

shown; one instrument being exhibited of the new type, with 

two mirrors, one being adjustable, so that. signalling by sunlight 
the 


can be carried on in any desired direction, whatever may be 


ition of the sun, For night work the oxyhydrogen light is 
and the lantern employed for the purpose 
On the whole, this exhibit is of great interest, and it is now 
described in the second edition of the Catalogue which has just 
been published. 


A LONDON FOG.” 


ENSE fogsin February aredisagreeable phenomena, and may be 
D due to ipeowion atmospherical conditions. But there seems 4 
no denying that the proverbial “ London fogs” have been becoming 
of late yeurs more frequent and more impenetrable. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, since the metropolis is rapidly expanding, square 
leagues of the surrounding suburban country are being covered 
with streets and closely crowded villas, industrial activity is 
greater than ever, and more steamships come up the river every 
year ; while householders and manufacturers, with the indepen- 
dence of freeborn Britons and their inveterate attachment to 
old-fashioned ways, consume their fuel with few of the ap- 
pliances. so strenuously advocated by Smoke Abatement Asso- 
ciations. And there are other causes which conspire to plun 
London periodically into obscurity, A contemporary lately 
pointed out what is apparently forgotten, although it ought to be 
sufficiently obvious, that London is really an overgrown port, 
not many miles removed, as the crow flies, trom a swampy estuary 
and marshy sea-shores, The fogs from the North Sea which 
gather thickly about the mouth of the Thames follow the flow 
of the tide, which ascends far above the bridges, When a sea 
fog becomes blended with the canopies of smoke which have 
been hanging low under the of a heavy atmosphere, the 
result. is a concentrated ‘‘ London particular.” Moreover, what 
must be a costly calamity in any case is aggravated just where-the 
incessant traffic is most important. In London, unlike the Conti- 
nental capitals, the great. railway Companies have carried their 
lines into the very heart of the City. And along the lines, where 
the choke of the converging trains is perpetual, there are a suc- 
cession of open-air fires kept blazing by the side of the rails. It is 
quite right that the managers should see to the comfort of their 
servants; but these fires seem to be made of inferior coal, and 
each sends out black wreaths of unwholesome vapour, which 
deepen the surrounding darkness, while they half stifle nnfortunate 
passengers. The result of these combined causes is that Londoners 
are condemned for the time to live and gasp in an Egyptian dark- 
ness; and, while most of them suffer in pocket or in health, a con- 
siderable percentage of the aged and the feeble must be paying the 
penalty with their lives. And, what with the paralysis of traffic 
and the waste of precious time, the money cost of each fog must be 
"Our ly too freq have good 

ur are only too uent,.as we have reason to 
know ; bat happily a fog like that of last Saturday is almost 
without example. As the full intensity of its effects can- 
not be realized by those inhabitants of the West who can 
shut themselves up in their houses with lighted candles, some 
notes of an unlucky traveller's experiences may not be uninte- 
resting. The afternoon was damp and raw down in the country ; 
not only was there a heavy sea jog rolling up the valley of the 
Thames, but thick vapours were rising from the clay fields in the 
low-lying districts. So that everything was combining to make 
obscurity more obscure. Approaching town by the South- 
Eastern, by the downs and through the chalk formations near 
Caterham Junction, there was no cause for delays; though an oc- 
casional check, in answer to a block signal, gave warning of what 
might be expected later. It was after the train had been 
“slowing” steadily on passing Croydon that passengers began to 
summon philosophy to their aid, and pull themselves together for 
the practice of patience. Then stoppage succeeded stoppage, each 
seeming to be prolonged indefinitely. In absolute ignorance of 
your whereabouts, you resigned yourself to a sense of utter 
helplessness, for there was no means of communicating with the 
torpid officials, who, after all, could have thrown little light upon 
the prospect. Any number of trains might be blocked in front; 
and it became a question whether progress at any pace would be 
practicable. You were inclined to doubt it if you looked out at 
the window. For nothing was to be distinguished, even before 
the shades of evening had fairly fallen, but a dripping darkness, 
faintly illuminated for a foot or two by a feeble reflection of the 
dim carriage lamp. As we crawled on towards the City by very 
easy stages, there was more animation in the sounds and even in the 
vishtel It is true that not a glimmer was to be seen of the side- 
lights of London ; bat now and again you became aware of the blaze 
of one of the fires which, though actually within a couple of yards of 
the carriage step, showed like a beacon-light flickering from some 
remote distance through a fogbank. Occasionally something like 
a nebulous constellation twinkling overhead gave the impres- 
sion that probably we might be sliding past a platiorm. 
And the hoarse voices of children of the mist confirmed this 
idea as railway watchers on duty hailed the train, inquiring whence 
it came, or exchanging untimely chaff with the engine-driver. 
But the most tedious journey must come to an end, and London 
Bridge was reached at last. Naturally, after his earlier expe- 
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iences, no man in his senses would have dreamed of risking the 
‘horrors of the transit to Charing Cross, especially if he had 
engagements for the Sunday morning. But the difficulty was 
to come to terms for a cab, since the two or three cabmen still 
loitering outside the station doors declined at first to tempt Pro- 
-vidence for any consideration. But the cab-rank, like other 
callings, has its heroes; and one man, boastful of his turn 
for topography, finally decided to try the adventure. He may 
possibly have overrated his knowledge of the localities, yet his 
speedy discomfiture was scarcely ne After a very few 
hesitating revolutions of the wheels, the horse was slipping down 
among the lamp-posts on one of the raised refuges for foot- 
passengers, while the next attempt at fetching a course for the 
gates landed th® head of the bewildered animal in a shop 
window. But it is an ill wind that blows good to no one; and it 
is well to know that the most depressing of fogs makes some of 
our fellow-creatures happy. The gangs of young street Arabs, 
‘equipped with flaming torches and twisted links of brown paper, 
seemed in their natural element; and two of these ministering 
spirits emerging from the gloom came to the rescue at that 
critical moment. Rather by a fine instinct than by the aid of 
their fitful lights, they guided us safely over London Bridge, and 
thence along Cannon Street to the Thames Embankment. Even 
with their help the wheels of the cab were almost as often on the 
pavement as on the causeway. The horse shied at the shouting 
and at the showers of sparks when the link-boys were dashing 
their torches against the paving-stones; but there was less danger 
than might have been imagined of doing harm to anybody. For 
what was most remarkable was the strange absence of foot- 

ngers, seeing that in London at all times, as we are 
in the habit of believing, there are crowds of people with pressing 
business, while most of the City clerks and warehousemen have 
their homes in the country. It would appear that for once they 
were fairly frightened, or had been swallowed up bodily by the 
Underground Railway ; and as for vehicles, there were almost literally 
none. At least, only three of all sorts were to be heard or seen between 
the Cannon Street Station and Northumberland Avenue. At the 
corner where Blackfriars Bridge meets the Embankment the link- 
boys cast us adrift, and were not to be tempted further. They 
evidently liked the fun and frolic with the humours of the City 
fog, and were daunted by the black desolation of the Embankment. 
Not unnaturally ; and in the thickness of the evening one thing 
was very clear—that the river is ely accountable for the 
London fogs. In Cannon Street it was so dark that even the 
brilliant lights of the station were barely to be distinguished a 
dozen of yards away. But on the bank of the river it was literally 
darkness that might be felt. Even when stooping one’s head 
immediately under a lamp, it was sometimes impossible to make 
even a guess at the outline of thecurb-stone; and the flash of each 
electri¢ illuminator was lost almost as soon as detected, though it 
need hardly be said that we dragged along at a snail's pace. 
‘There was little change for the better or brighter in Northumber- 
land Avenue. Lut as we groped our way up the slope and rose 
above the level of the river, the transition from the darkness to 
the light was extraordinary. While nothing was to be seen of the 
southern corner of the Grand Hotel, the windows at the northern end 
shone comparatively brilliantly; and the cabman, who had been 
plodding along at the head of his horse, climbed to his perch at 
the base of the Nelson Monument, and started away westward at 
a cheerful canter. The drive was a wearisome one, and perhaps 
not altogether without its hazards; but it might have been in- 
valuable to an artist of the slovenly and fantastic school, with a 
genius for broad but picturesque effects. With streaks of white 
on a background of sepia, with the shadow of a blotch for each 
ghostlike figure, and a suggestion of wandering fires like the 
spectres of Wills-o’-the-wisp, he might have multiplied studies in- 
definitely from his memory. 

Our description, hopelessly inadequate as it is, may give some 
faint idea of a fog in its intensity. It is more easy to draw con- 
¢lusions as to its consequences, although impossible to estimate 
the cost and the inconveniences entailed. Even remembering 
that on a Saturday evening the City is comparatively deserted, 
the stagnation of life and the suspension of traffic we remarked 
are nevertheless extremely significant. How many trains must 
have been missed! bow many travellers delayed! how many 
-engagements broken that were believed to be peremptory, and 
which may have really concerned business of life and death! Of 
course the commerce of the busy port came to a standstill, and 
vessels were kept lying at their moorings which should have sailed 
with the afternoon or evening tide. But to condescend on one 
particular, take the case of the cabmen, compelled to knock off 
work, even if they had been likely to pick up fares. Many a 
family, with no account at the savings bank nor credit with 
the provision shop, must have deplored their improvidence on the 
Sunday with fasting. If we sum up all the togs that London 
has suffered from since Christmas, the total loss to some of the 
hardest-worked classes will make all the difference between comfort 
and penury. We might make out a long catalogue of victims 
whose material losses and severe privations throw the incon- 
-veniences of the upper hundred thousand into the shade. And 
-yet these London fogs have their painfully ludicrous side, when 
we consider how they dislocate our social machinery. There are 
cugly gaps at ‘carefully-planned dioner tables after dinner has 
-been delayed to the destruction of dishes, the aggravation of 
tempers, and the intinite prejudice of delicate digestions, The 
~wives of eminent statesmen and wire-pullers, on the eve of a 


critical Session, look with blank faces round blank reception-rooms, 
where they miss the most unmanageable of the sheep they are 
herding into the fold. If we transport ourselves from Mayfair 
or Belgravia to the mouth of the river, the scene changes from 
the serio-comic to the tragic and sensational. Seeing what a thick 
fog is on the land, and thinking of the perils that beset the mariner 
at sea, we only wonder that catastrophes are not more frequent, 
The master of a ship may decide to let go his anchors, thereby 
diminishing the chances of a collision by one-half, and avoiding 
the risk of finding himself ashore when he fancies he has been 
steering clear of the coastline. But by renouncing his freedom of 
action he resigns himself to helpless expectancy; and, in spite of 
his watch and his fog signals, he may be sent suddenly to the 
bottom by the ramming of some deeply-laden steamer, driving 
recklessly ahead at half speed. For some sailors are as careless 
as others are cautious; and there are smart men in the employ- 
ment of keen owners who hold that time must be saved at. any 
risk. So that altogether it is very difficult to exaggerate the 
horrors, dangers, and inconveniences of a heavy fog ; and since the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition may possibly help us in London, 
we wish the Smoke Abatement Exhibition all success, 


THE FRENCH DETECTIVE POLICE. 


R. LAING MEASON, in the current number of Macmillan, 
contrasts the French and English Detective Police, much to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Of the details of the system em- 
loyed in Paris the writer does not appear to have any special 
Sasuhedye, but he gives some apt illustrations of the mode of 
working. His introduction to the Rue de Jérusalem, the Scotland 
Yard of Paris, was made under the following circumstances. A 
robbery of jewels and plate to the extent of some 30,000 frances 
(1,200/.) had been committed at the house of a friend with whom 
he had been staying, and no clue was left as to the thieves, the 
servants of the family consisting of an old man and his wife, both 
of whom were above suspicion. A visit to the Préfecture de 
Police led to a detective officer being despatched to the scene 
of the robbery, and this person seems to have astonished Mr. 
Meason by his eminently unpolicemanlike behaviour. He refused 
to talk about the crime or examine the premises, but he did con- 
trive to dirty his coat in going downstairs, and, on pretence of 
getting it brushed, had a little conversation with the concierge. 
In the course of a week the property was recovered, and in tea 
days more the concierge and two of his relations were sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude (travaux forcés) as the authors of the 
crime. This speedy result astonished the Englishman not a little, 
but not so much as another exploit performed by the same in- 
genious detective for his especial gratification. A trifling wager 
was laid between the two that the officer could not so disguise 
himself as to be undiscovered by the other, The result is best 
told in Mr. Meason’s own words :— 

Shortly after leaving the detective, I met an old friend, who asked me 
to dine with him at Versailles that evening. I agreed to do sc, but could 
not leave Paris as early as my friend intended to do, and therefore told 
him I should go down by the 5.30 train from the Gare St. Lazare. I did 
so; and as | got into a first-class carriage, I remarked a short, gentle- 
manly-looking man, with white hair, who followed me into the same com- 
partment. Frenchman-like, he began to talk about things in general, and 
we chatted, more or less, nearly all the way to Versailles. When within 
ten minutes or so of our destination, my new friend quietly took off his hat, 
pulled off a wig, got rid of a moustache, and to my utter amazement sat 
revealed before me as my friend the detective! How he had managed to 
find out that I was going to Versailles—which I had no idea of myself 
when I left him—or how he had so effectually concealed his appearance, 
that I sitting within three feet of him, had no idea he was the man I had 
left some four hours previously, are problems which I cannot solve. The 
detective himself only laughed when I asked him how he had contrived it. 
He was evidently greatly flattered at the amazement I displayed ;. but 
beyond showing me with some pride his wig and moustache, he was very 
reticent, and would enter into no details. 

No doubt both these achievements were very creditable as 
specimens of French detective workmanship, but to one who 
knows the system upon which the authorities of the Rue de 
Jérusalem proceed they cease to be a matter of such great amaze- 
ment after all. In the first place, the whole of the French capi- 
tal is subject to a sort of official espionage, very elaborately 
carried out ; and, although costly and repugnant to English ideas, 
it is certainly very serviceable for the detection of crime, Not only 
are the habitual criminal classes specially looked after, but the 

olice keep a fatherly eye upon even the most respectable house- 
holds, Every hotel-keeper, lodging-house proprietor, or concierge 
is de facto an unattached member of the Parisian “ Force,” and is 
bound to report avy changes in the occupants of his establish- 
ment, which is moreover visited from time to time by the 
“agents.” When for any cause it is thought important to note 
the habits of a particular person, the machinery of the system 
enables him to be kept under strict survei//ance without any fuss or 
ostentation. The sergent de ville on duty in his particular quar- 
ter, though engaged only in preserving order in the streets, will 
note his goings out and comings in; while, if he be a “ suspect” 
he is jilé, or secretly followed, night and day. In the case of a 
person suspected of a crime, like the concierge in the instance given 
above, it is quite easy to find out all his antecedents. He will in 
all probability have, before the commission of the offence for which 
he is “ wanted,” done something or vuther to draw upon himself a 
more than usual amount of observation, and his dossier is almost 
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~ certain to be found at the Prefecture. As the pawnbroking esta- 
blishments are all under the direct control of the police, and the 


carrying on of the trade of receiver of stolen goods is made 


exceedingly difficult and dangerous by the espionaye of which we 


have spoken, the detection of an ordinary robbery and the re- 


covery of the stolen property is rendered a much easier matter 
than it is with us. Of course, to out the system in perfection, 
it is necessary that the detectives themselves should be men excep- 
tionally fitted for the work, and should have every facility given 
them for prosecuting their investigations. Besides the ordinary 
agents, who are almost as well known to the criminal classes in Paris 
as the unmistakable “ plain-clothes policeman” is in London, there 
are a number of officials of the type which excited Mr. Meason’s 
admiration. They are selected for their general talent in un- 
ravelling mysteries, and have for the most part their spevial lines, 
some being adepts in hunting down a murderer, and others having 
a special aptitude for forgery cases :— 

In Paris the detective who is yy in tracing crime is, so to speak, 
hidden from public view. He rarely goes even to the Préfecture de 
Police, he has his order given him either by a confidential agent or by a 
letter written in cipher. He mixes in society and meets all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but his occupation is known to very few persons indeed. So 
much is this the case that the French detectives very seldom know each 
other; that is to say, Monsieur A. may be very well acquainted with 
Monsieur B., but neither of them know that the other is employed by the 

lice. I was told by one of the authorities in the Rue de Jérusalem that 
in London the undiscovered robberies are to those that are discovered in 
the proportion of three to one. If the French police are right in their 
statements the larger the rob! that takes place in Paris the greater 
chance there is of its being fo out, whereas in London we know the 
exact contrary to be the case. 


These men are never employed in the actual arrest of criminals, 
being merely, as Mr. Meason points out, using a favourite 
metaphor of the craft, “the dogs who hunt out and point where 
the game is to be found.” Nor does their task end, as with us, 
when the prisoner is once in the hands of the law. The detec- 
tive still “has charge of the case,” and is often of invaluable 
assistance to the juge d'instruction. This judge is the magistrate 
to whom the SS conduct of the investigations is entrusted. 
He does not hear the charge in open court, but has the accused 
up before him and examines him in private as often as and at what 
times he chooses. The defence set up is tested by close question- 
ing, by confronting the prisoner with other persons, by searching 
his domicile, and by making the most diligent collateral inquiries 
into his mode of life and the company which he frequents. He is 
also occasionally imprisoned aw sécret, in absolutely solitary con- 
finement, save for the fact that his every movement is watched 
and his most casual utterance overheard. It would be strange 
if in this duel of wits between the criminal and the law the latter 
did not generally win the victory. For the detection of such 
crimes as the great jewel robberies which are so frequent in Eng- 
land, perpetrated by organized gangs of thieves and receivers, 
the French system is wonderfully etfective, but it often fails in 
cases of unpremeditated crime or offences committed by persons of 
previously unsuspected character. Even here, however, the 
— training of the French detective comes in. He does not, 

e his English colleague, bluster about the place, conducting 
a sort of rehearsal of the magisterial examinations, frightening 
honest servants and putting real offenders on their guard, but goes 
quietly about his business, as in the matter of Mr. Meason’s 
friend's concierge, making bis deductions often from the slightest 
and apparently most trivial premisses. The novels of Emile 
Gaboriau are filled with incidents founded upon the sagacity of 
the French Detective Police; and his favourite hero, M. Lecogq, is 
said to be the portrait of a once famous chef of the department. 
This very sagacity and finesse, indeed, sometimes defeats its own 
object; and the author just mentioned has related or invented an 
incident very much to the point. A man is found murdered and 
“ weltering in his gore”; but traced with a bloody finger upon 
the floor beside him is a half-finished name. To complete the 
puzzle and hunt out the person designated is the proverbial 
“work of a moment” with the detective; but the person arrested 
me to be innocent after all, A detective more wily than his 
ellows has noticed that the writing has been done with the left 
hand, and was, therefore, presumably not traced by the hand of 
the deceased. Starting with this supposition, he cleverly works 
out the clue, and succeeds at last in bringing the real criminal to 
ayer ‘The latter, however, upsets the calculations of both sides 

observing, when detected, “See what it is to be an artist! the 
murdered man was left-handed.” 

A book professing to give a more real and authoritative account 
of the French detective system—namely, the Memoirs of M. 
Claude, for many years at the head of the Rue de Jérusalem staff 
—has been already noticed in these columns. Some of the incidents 
which are there narrated, especially those which refer to the late 
Emperor Napoleon III., have been subject to much adverse criti- 
cism, and a contemporary, following the lead of the French press, 
has boldly asserted that the whole work is apocryphal. The 
denial is backed up by the assertions of some persons who are 
actually in the confidence of the Prefecture, but for all that it is 
far from convincing. Publicity is fatal to the French system, and 
the authorities have the best of all reasons for contradicting 
statements which lay bare the secrets of their prison-house and 
compromise many illustrious names, There are, nevertheless, the 
best reasons for believing that M. Claude's Memoirs, although 
“padded” with a great many well-known and not very well authen- 
ticated stories, are really perfectly genuine. The faculty of dis- 


| guise, which so excited Mr. Meason’s admiration, is, no doubt, 
| possessed by the French detectives in an eminent degree; but to 
** make up” so as to be unrecognizable is not such a very difficult 
feat. Many actors of the present day can do this to perfection, 
and most people who have not some very marked peculiarity could 
do the same if they would only remember that in assuming another 
character it is not enough to disguise the face alone, but that the 
whole figure and demeanour must also be altered. The eyes are 
the most difficult feature to disguise, and the detective who is 
afraid of his expression betraying him at inopportune moments 
had better follow the example of the great M. Lecoq, and wear 
blue spectacles when not on duty. 

The difficulties in the way of a perfect detective system in this 
country are manifold. In the first place, it must go hand in hand, 
as we have seen, with a system of close police espionage, which is 
too dangerous a political weapon to be advocated. The same ob- 
jection holds against the appointment of “ secret agents ” working 
in society, and unknown even to each other. Suchan seen 
is peculiarly distasteful to the English mind, and would certainly 
afford an opening to abuses which would not for a moment be 
tolerated here. At the same time it might be possible to conduct 
preliminary investigations into criminal matters in such a fashion 
as not to give every facility to the offenders for getting away; a 
skilled detective, trained to the more delicate operations of thief- 
catching, might also be substituted for the well-drilled “ plain- 
clothes man” without shocking our insular susceptibilities ; and 
last, but not least, greater powers might be extended to the police 
for entering the premises of known receivers, without in any way 
affecting the liberty of the subject or the castle-like character of 
the Englishman’s house. In these matters, particularly in dealing 
with persons who have been once convicted of receiving stolen 
goods or harbouring thieves, we might learn a salutary lesson from 
the French detectives. 


THE PARIS BOURSE LIQUIDATION. 


fhe liquidation on the Paris Bourse which began on the Ist 
instant and ended on Monday last has passed over more 
easily than any one could have expected. There has been no 
recurrence of panic, no great failure, nor, indeed, a suspension 
of any important house. Even on the Bourse itself the agents de 
change, or official stockbrokers, have all been able to maintain their 
credit; and of the unoflicial brokers, numbering some 110 or 120, 
only about a dozen are said to have failed. All this affords strong 
testimony as to the resources and the high credit of the Paris 
Bourse ; but of course it has been accomplished only by extra- 
ordinary efforts on the part of the Government, the Bank of 
France, and the great bankers of Paris. The Government in- 
creased its deposits with the Bank of France in the fortnight 
ended on the Ist instant by about 5} millions sterling, with the 
understanding that the Bank should lend out the money in the 
settlement of Rentes—that is to say, in order to enable purchasers 
who were not in a position to pay for them to continue their 
bargains for another month, Again, the Bank of France in the 
same fortnight increased its loans and discounts over 10} millions 
sterling, affording evidence of the great demand for assistance that 
arose from the chief banking establishment of France. More- 
over, the official brokers were obliged to borrow 3} millions sterlin 

to enable them to tide over the liquidation, while the unofficial 
brokers borrowed about 800,000/., and the Bourse of Lyons 
borrowed also nearly a million sterling. As our readers may be 
aware, a stockbroker pledges his credit for the clients for whom 
he consents to do business. Where a client is unable to pay 
for the stocks he buys, his broker borrows for him from some 
bank, and the bank looks only to the credit of the broker and 
the security he offers, trusting that the broker has made himself 
safe with his client. As a general rule, we presume that the 
brokers do take sufficient security when they do speculative 
business, so rare is it that clients fail to pay; but in this case it 
would seem that the stockbrokers of Paris had actually risked 
their whole fortunes without any adequate security from their 
clients; and when the crash came they have consequently been 
obliged to pay up all the ready money they could command, and, 
in addition’ to borrow to the very utmost of their credit. When it 
was seen that the collapse of the speculation was approaching, 
the brokers endeavoured to save themselves by compelling their 
insolvent clients to sell. They threw upon the London market 
immense masses of all kinds of securities which are dealt in largely 
bothin Parisand London—as, for example, French, Italian, Egyptian, 
Turkish, and other Government stocks, for which there is 
a ready market in both cities, a'so Ottoman Bank shares, Rio 
Pinto shares, and the like. Most fortunately for the Paris Bourse, 
the London Stock Exchange was exceptionally free from specula- 
tion. Here it had been foreseen for a long time that the crash 
was coming in France, and people had been cautious in their 
dealings, and had gradually contracted their purchases. In con- 
sequence, the London Stock Exchange was able to buy — 
whole of the vast mass of securities thrown uponit. For a little 
while indeed, sound as the Stock Exchange was, it seemed as if 
the forced sales were too numerous for it; but luckily investors 
were attracted by the fall in prices, and ultimately the whole of 
the stock was bought up. But this was not effected without a 
considerable fall in prices. Thus Egyptian Unified stock fell 
between the beginning of January and the beginning of February 
about 10} per cent. on the market price; Hungarian gold Rentes 
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fell nearly 7 per cent.; Mexican bonds fell 23 per cent.; Peruvian, 
21 per cent.; Spanish, 11 per cent., and Turkish about 20 per 
cent., while Ottoman Bank shares fell over 30 per cent. This was 
the lowest point the depression reached, and there has since been 
a recovery in prices, showing, as we have said, that the condition 
of the London Stock Exchange was sound, and that the buying 
was not merely speculative, but was by people who were able to 
pay for what they purchased. course, however, there were 
a great number of securities for-which there was little or no 
market in London, some of them perfectly sound, such as Bank 
of France shares and the shares of other credit institutions, and 
others absolutely worthless, such as the shares of the bankrupt 
Union Générale; and as in these the speculation had been very 
great, the French stockbrokers were unable to dispose of them, 
and had no option but to “ carry over” to the next account. 

The losses to individuals thus occasioned have been enormous, 
Sponkin generally, the speculators have been of two classes— 

ose who may be described as speculators by profession ; people 
who hang about the Bourse, habitually buying and selling in the 
hope of making money by the transaction; and members of the 
aristocracy. The complete triumph of the democratic Republic 
seems to have turned the attention of the French noblesse to the 
Bourse, and they rushed into speculation with their usual 
impetuosity, Moreover, the Union Générale, which took the lead 
in the reckless speculation, was itself a Catholic foundation and 
had upon its board some of the noblest names in France, The 
losses, therefore, have fallen most heavily upon the aristocratic 
families of France. Some of them have been literally ruined ; 
others have been seriously impoverished and plunged into debt to 
meet their engagements. The speculators by profession also have 
lost very heavily, and, as we have just seen, members of the 
Bourse have had to pledge their credit to its utmost extent to 
fulfil their obligations, But outside these three classes the 
lu.-es have been trivial. As regards France as a commu- 
nity, the losses have not been heavy. Much of the so-called 
wealth which has disappeared was purely fictitious. The 
man, for example, who held 100 shares of the Union Géaérale 
when they were quoted at 120 would regard himself as worth 
12,000/,; but, in actual fact, the Union Générale shares were then 
worth as little as they are now; and the bursting of the bubble, 
though it makes the man in imagination very much poorer, really 
deprives France of no actual wealth. So, again, the fall in the 
prices of good securities, like the shares of the Bank of France or 
those of the Suez Canal, in no way affects the wealth of France. 
The man who bought at high prices and sold at low prices, or 
who had to pay the enormous differences between the price 
at which he js and the price on the day of liquidation, 
is, of course, poorer; but the money has not gone out of 
France. It has been paid to other Frenchmen, and the securities 
themselves are still held in France, and yield as large an income 
as they did before. Their market price for the moment has fa!len, 
but their dividend-yielding capacity is just as great as it was 
before ; and, after all, it is the dividend they yield which is the 
measure of their value, not the market quotation, which varies 
from day to day. The real losses to France have been of two 
kinds. In the first place, there has been a small export of French 
capital to found institutions abroad, such as the Tanderbenk in 
Austria. In so far as the institutions so founded have been 
unsuccessful, of course the capital so exported is lost, or is 
diminished in value; but where the establishment turns out a 
success, there is no loss. The second source of loss, and by 
much the more important, is that caused by the forced sales, in 
London and elsewhere, of which we spoke above. The French 
speculators bought largely, in London, Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, 
Madrid, and elsewhere, foreign stocks at high prices, ard when 
the crash came they were obliged to sell them again in foreign 
markets at lower prices. The diflerence between the higher buying 
price and the lower selling price is of course lost to l'rance ; but, 
after all, great as the speculation was, loss in this way has not 
been great. As we have just seen, the fall of prices has ranged 
from about 10 per cent. to 30, or, let us say, on an average 
25 per cent.; and it is scarcely possible that the whole amount 
of the securities sold by France in consequence of the panic ex- 
ceeded sixty millions sterling, if it really reached that amount. 
In that case, the whole measure of the loss would be at the out- 
side fifteen millions sterling. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, a very competent 
authority, estimates the loss from this source at from twelve to 
sixteen millions sterling. It will be seen, then, that the actual 
losses of France are considerably less than those caused by the 
ravages of the phylloxera in a ry year, or by the failure of one 
harvest, though the panic and fall of prices, being much more 
dramatic incidents, impress the public imagination so much more 
strongly. 

Still, though the actual losses are slight—perhaps not more 
than a sixth or an eighth of the savings of France in a single 
year—the effects will probably be considerable. In the first place, 
the political discredit that will attach to the clerical and aristo- 
cratic parties on account of the mismanagement and failure of the 
Union Générale will be considerable, while the economic effects 
ea also be not small, The ge which are - a sufferers 

the panic consume articles uxury largely. ey are pur- 
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them for some time to come from expending much money upon 
such commodities, There will uently be a decrease in the 
demand for all articles of luxury, There will tend to be an over- 


production of such articles, which will be followed by a fall in 
prices, and ultimately by the dismissal of workmen, and poy 
also by an attempt to reduce their wages; and as Paris is the chief 
producer of such articles, the Paris workmen will feel the pinch 
pretty sharply. In this shape political discontent may result, but 
in any case there will be a diminution, in the first place, of the 
spending powers of the aristocratic classes; and, in the second 
place, of all the classes dependent upon them, including the work- 
people engaged in the production of articles of luxury for the 
aristocratic quarters of Paris and the chiteaux of the country. 


REVIEWS. 


ELTON’S ORIGINS OF ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


ae is a laborious and scholarlike work on an obscure subject. 
It is also, to any one who cares at all about ethnology or 
rege history, an interesting, we might almost say a fascinating, 
ook. We take this last epithet from Mr. Elton himself, who in 
his preface speaks of “ the fascinating subject of the trade and 
travel of the Greeks,” and who has managed to impart to his 
work something of the charm which he himself has found in the 
early classical accounts of the North of Europe. Beginning with 
the Greek explorers and geographers, whose authentic information 
was by degrees overlaid and hidden by a mass of “ fantastic tales of 
Thule,” he passes on to survey the people existing in Britain at the 
time of the Roman invasions. This leads him back into times 
which may be considered as beyond the reach of history, and into 
“an inquiry into the character and distribution of those forgotten 
ples which everywhere throughout Western Europe under-lie 
the dominant Aryan race ”:— 

Our principal ancestors, no doubt, came late from the shores and flats be- 
tween the Rhine and the Gulf of Bothnia. But the English nation is 
compounded of the blood of many different races ; and we might claim a 
personal interest not only in the Gaelic and Belgic tribes who struggled with 
the Roman legions, but even in the first cave-men who sought their prey by 
the slowly-receding ice-fields, and the many forgotten peoples, whose 
relics are explored in the sites of lake-villages or seaside refuse-heaps or in 
the funeral mounds, or whose memory is barely preserved in the names of 
mountains and rivers. For it is hardly possible that a race should ever 
be quite exterminated or extinguished ; the blood of the conquerors must 
in time become mixed with that of the conquered; and the preservation 
of men for slaves and of women for wives will always insure the continued 
existence of the inferior race, however much it may lose of its original 
appearance, manners, or language. 

Reserving his consideration of the prehistoric races for a later 
chapter, Mr. Elton begins with Britain as known to the Greeks. 
From the extant fragments of Pytheas he reconstructs a detailed 
narrative of that ancient voyager’s expeditions from Marseilles. 
Briefly, we may say that he believes in Pytheas, though he 
admits that his measurements of distance are so wildly erroneous 
that it is not surprising that Strabo and other geographers 
inveighed against him as a deceiver and an impostor. Pytheas, 
Mr. Elton holds, visited Kent, and knew the eastern coast from 
the North Foreland to the Shetlands; but he considers that the 
evidence is against his having been in the west of Britain. It may 
be noted that the sun did not shine in Britain in those days any 
more than it does now. Pytheas remarked that the natives 
thrashed in covered barns, “ because they have so little sunshine 
that our open thrashing-places would be of little use in that land 
of clouds and rain.” From some port either in the mouth of the 
Thames or in the neighbourhood of Sandwich, Pytheas crossed to 
“ Qeltica ” or “ Germara,” at a place near the mouths of the Rhine, 
and obtained materials for picturesque descriptions of the coast- 
dwellers between the Elbe and the Rhine, whose lives were 
scr in struggling with the encroachments of the sea, and of the 

ercynian Forest with its strange beasts, which were afterwards 
to reappear at second or third hand in Cesar De Bello Gallico. 
The extreme point of the explorations of Pytheas, the famous 
Thule, is identified by Mr. Elton, not with Iceland or Shetland, 
but with Lapland. 

After dealing with the discoveries of Pytheas, our author gives 
a chapter to the “ Early Greek Romances about Britain,” more 
especially to the ‘“ Wonders beyond Thule” ("Amora irép 
©GovAnv) of Antonius Diogenes, and to “The Hyberboreans,” 
attributed to the later Hecatzeus, both of which appear to have 
been based upon the discoveries of Pytheas. These and similar 
fictions were at first known and recognized to be romances; but 
“in time they had the effect of obscuring and of almost effacing the 
Greek knowledge of Britain,” and they have been “the real 
source of many of the legends and strange traditions which have 
perplexed historical inquirers.” Some of the fanciful stories 
which in time passed current as genuine history have “ hardly yet 
lost their effect as useful political weapons ”—a dictum which will 
probably puzzle the reader until he finds the famous droit du 

igneur traced back to the account preserved by Solinus of the 
customs of Thule, where, on high philosophical grounds, the king 
was forbidden to own property orto form any permanent domestic 
ties, but whose loving subjects supplied him with every necessary, 


* Origins of English History. By Charles Elton, sometime Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“The Tenures of Keut;” “The Law of Commons and Waste Lands>” 
“The Law of Copyholds and Customary Tenures of Land;” “ Norway, 
the Road and the Fell,” &c. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1882. 
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including temporary consorts. In this Mr. Elton sees the origin 
of the stories told of the Scottish king “ Evenus,” who gave to his 
nobles the same privilege as he enjoyed himself, till at last King 
Malcolm, at the instance of his saintly Queen, commuted the 
barbarous tribute for a pecuniary payment. In similar forms the 
legend found a home wherever there existed any customary 
iage fee or fine which could be explained as the redemption 
of the shameful rights of the local lord. It became “the stock 
example of the horrors of the feudal system”; and thus, if Mr. 
Elton’s theory be true, the fancies of Solinus, or rather of 
Antonius Diogenes or some other and unknown romancer, about 
a Utopian kingdom in the Northern seas, have given point to 
many @ fierce au-i-aristocrat declamation. To another romancer, 
Hecateeus of Abdera, we may, if we will—this remark is ours, 
not Mr; Elton’s—trace the lineage of the amusing story of ‘ The 
Fixed Period” in Blackwood. Among the Hyperboreans, eutha- 
nasia, in the form of leaping off a rock into the sea, was pre- 
scribed to the aged man who had “ lived long enough,” though it 
does not appear that the period was fixed as exactly as in 
Britannula. In this, however, Hecatzeus was no mere romancer, 
but only threw a veil of sentiment over a ghastly reality, for 
there seems no doubt that the practice of killing off the aged did 
exist among the Northern nations, notably among the Swedes and 
Pomeranians “ even in comparatively modern times.” We know 
too that Beda had heard—he uses the cautious expression 
“ ferunt”’—that in the seventh century the heathen South-Saxons, 
when pressed by famine, were wont to commit suicide by leaping 
thirty or forty together from a cliff. 

But we must not dwell longer on what the Greeks knew or 
feigned about the Northern lands, else space will fail us even 
briefly to state Mr. Elton’s conclusions respecting British eth- 
nology and his views on the English Conquest. The subject is 
no easy one, and his method of treatment demands that he shall 
deal with it in what we may call geographical rather than chrono- 

“logical order; that is, instead of taking the supposed earliest race 
‘first, he starts with the Celts, and of these more especially the 
Gaulish or Belgic immigrants who in Cesar’s age had established 
themselves in the south-east of Britain, leaving the earlier Celtic 
and pre-Oeltic tribes of the interior for the next chapter. As may 
be seen by the extract already cited, Mr. Elton is not absolutely 
indifferent to anything in human shape; but he admits that we 
need not much concern ourselves about the Paleolithic hunter 
tribes. When we advance to the Neolithic people, whom we may 
look upon as men and brothers, we find ourselves in the thick 
of controversy. The perplexed inquirer may indeed take it 
as matter of faith that first there were little dark men, 
and then there were big fair men; but beyond this every 
one has a right to his own opinion. One school, in which is 
numbered Professor Boyd Dawkins, has settled that the short 
dark men were Basques or Iberians; Mr. Elton, despite the autho- 
rity of Tacitus, rejects the Iberians, preferring the cautious view 
that “the dark tribes were descended from a people or peoples of 
unknown affinities.” Next came the tall, big-boned, round-headed 
fair men, who brought with them the knowledge of bronze, and to 
whom the great temples of Avebury and Stonehenge are assigned. 
Some hold these men for Celts; Mr. Elton prefers the theory that 
they were akin to the Finnish nations of the Baltic, and distinct 
“from the fair oval-headed men, ‘/a race aryenne a téte allongée, 
to which belonged the true Celts and the kindred stocks in Scan- 
dinavia and Germany.” Finally, when we arrive at the genuine 
oval-headed Celt, there start up questions of distinction between 
the “Gaelic” and. the “Cymric” branch, and the Celts of the 
earlier and the later migration. Mr. Elton here gives his support 
to the view which includes the Welsh in the Irish or “ Gaelic” 
family, and distinguishes them from the Gauls of the Continent. 
At.the same time he believes in a long and gradual immigration 
of Continental Gauls into Britain, forming in Cesar’s time the 
kingdoms of those Cantii who “lenge sunt humanissimi,’ and of 
. the Trinobantes, Iceni, and Catuvellauni or Catyeuchlani, When 
the Laureate’s Boadicea cries 


Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant! - 


_ all save one of the tribes to whom she appeals are, on this 
hypothesis, of Gaulish blood. Caractacus, too, is a “ Gaulish 
prince,” though his chief fame was. won at the head of the older 
tribes of the West. For beyond the semi-civilized settlements of 
the Gauls, the ground was still occupied by the older and ruder 
. Taces—the remnants of the dark-skinned Neolithic people, the huge 
_ red-haired men of the North, survivors of the Bronze Age, and the 
\ Gaelic Celts of the first immigration, whose history, the author 
_thinks, “ more nearly concerns ourselves than the scanty traditions 
. of Picts or Silurians, or even the fuller history which we possess 
» of the civilized Gaulish settlers.” These last lived mostly in the 
) South-eastern half of the present England, and their descendants 
{were . probably pretty thoroughly killed off or driven out by the 
--English, who did their work there as completely as it has ever 
erbeen found possible for invaders to do. But “ to the north of the 
oi Tvent and throughout the. Western Counties the character of the 
population suffered no such overwhelming change.” When he 
comes to examine into the history of the English Conquest 
Mr. Elton is cautious, and more sceptical than Mr. Green, or 
even than Mr. Freeman, “Of the Conquest itself no accurate 
narrative remains ”; and he accepts the statements of Gildas and 
the Chronicles as fragmentary traditions, without attempting to 
weave them into a narrative. Gildas “made no pretence to any- 
like historical accuracy,” and his work “is intended for a 


dramatic description of an episode in the history of Cumbria.” 
The victory of Arthur—if there was an Arthur—Mr. Elton is 
inclined, with Mr, Skene, to place near Linlithgow, rather than, 
with Dr. Guest, in Dorset ; he seems to have no great faith in the 
identification of Ebbsfleet in Thanet with the landing-place of 
Hengest and Horsa; he is suspicious of Hengest himself, because 
of the ubiquity of that hero. ‘The crafty and valiant prince, an 
Odysseus of the Northern Seas, has left a legend on every coast 
between Jutland and the Cornish promontory.” About the time 
of the sack of Anderida the author becomes less slow of faith, and 
he thenceforth goes fairly well along with the Chronicles and 
Beda, and with Dr. Guest’s and Mr. Freeman’s reading of the 
‘West-Saxon accounts. With the establishment of Christianity 
among the English, his work ends, 

Such is a rough sketch of the opinions advanced in this clever 
and noteworthy book. As a whole, its tendency is, we think, to 
exaggerate the importance of the Celtic element; and exception 
may reasonably be taken to its title. It is an inquiry into the 
origins of the population of Britain rather than “The Origins of 
English History.” When all is said, the fact still remiains that, in 
the words of Professor Stubbs, our “ historical civilization’ is 
English, not Celtic,” and that, as Mr. Freeman has incessantly 
contended, our nation “is the same nation as that which 
migrated from Germany to Britain in the fifth century.” This 
at least is the historian’s view; Mr. Elton treats his subject 
rather from the standpoint of the ethnologist who studies 
races ‘of men as if they were breeds of horses or of caftle, 
and who must take into account every possible infusion of 
alien blood; or of the sociologist to whom every survival 
of the religion or the customs of a vanquished people is of im- 
portance. But even the most uncompromising disciple of the 
Teutonic school cannot fail to find Mr. Elton’s book one of 
great interest. We could easily gather materials for a second 
article in his researches into “ Borough-English ” and analogous 
customs, which he classes together under the hybrid term “ junior- 
right,’ in his chapter on the religion of the British tribes, or in 
his picturesque descriptions of the physical condition and the 
fauna of early Britain. The descent of the Chillingham wild 
cattle is a subject on which as much might be said as on the 
descent of Silurians or Picts, Mr. Elton claims for them kindred 
to—indeed, in a later passage he says descent from—the extinct 
Urus (Bos primigenius). This view has the authority of Mr. 
Darwiu; Professor Dawkins, on the other hand, considers them 
to be only the relapsed descendants of the domestic cattle brought 
over by the invading English, In any case, we hope that in a 
second edition the account of the Forest of Middlesex, with its 
taurt sylvestres—which we are surprised to find Mr. Elton quoting 
at second hand from Stow—will be attributed, not to “ Fitz- 
herbert,” but to Fitzstephen. We further note that the original 
account hardly justifies the statement that “ the citizens were 
wont to hunt the wild bull and the boar on the hills of Hamp- 
stead.” William Fitzstephen does mention the bulls and the 
boars in one place, and in another says that the citizens were fond 
of hunting ; but he does not combine his information. It is more 
likely that the ¢awrt sylvestres were taken up for the sports of 
the bull-ring, much as to this day their congeners, the b bulls 
of the Camargue, are impressed for the Sunday amusement of the 
citizens of Nimes assembled in their magnificent arenes. 


DANTE IN GREEK.* 


ig latest translation made from Dante, and published: in 
England, is not the work of an Englishman, nor is English 
the language into which the Italian of the great poet is rendered. 
‘The version is in Greek, and is the production of the distinguished 
and accomplished diplomatist who tor so long a time has repre- 
sented at the Court of St. James's “ La Terra che il Soldan corregge.” 
Great would be the surprise and gratification of the writer 
of that line, if he could know into what tongue and by whose 
hand this most recent rendering of the first portion of - his 
wonderful poem has been made. In giving an account of this 
remarkable performance, it should be at once stated that the 
language employed is not, modern Greek, and also that. its 
vocabulary is drawn from the whole range of ancient Greek litera- 
ture, from Homer to the latest Greek writers under the Roman 
Empire. It would be unreasonable to pronounce that the some- 
what pedantic purism of the Greek scholarship which now pre- 
dominates in English Universities and schools should on such an 
occasion and for such a purpose be taken as a standard to restrict 
the employment of any appropriate words, The existing treasures 
of the Greek language have’ indeed received fresh addition from 
the pen of Musurus Pasha, At the end of Canto VII. “ chi del 
fango ingozza” is well given by BopSopopayous. The English 
language does not lend itself so easily to the formation of com- 
pounds; yet the late Mr. Warburton Pike, in dealing with the same 
passage, was fortunate in the issue of the word “ mud-gulping ” 
from his private mint, But for the use of this word there is, the 
authority of Manasses, a Byzantine writer of the twelfth 
century, In another place compound word «dydevdiros— 
clothed with weight ”—-is coined to express the meaning of incareat: 
(Canto XXIIL. at end), in which it will be remembered that the 


* Dante's Inferno, Translated into Greek Verse by Musurus Pasha, 
D.C.L. London: Williams & Norgate. 1882. 
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Hypocrites are described as undergoing the endless torment of 
wearing heavy cloaks of lead, gilded without 


Ma dentro tutte piombo, e gravi tanto 
Che Federigo le mettea di 
O in eterno faticoso manto 


Malebolge, Malacoda, and Malebranche severally become «axi- 
Bobpov, xdxovpos, and xaxdvuxes. In the heading to Canto XX., 
which is devoted to the description of the Diviners and Magicians, 
undergoing the punishment of hover their heads twisted round, 
so as to look backwards, they are called orpeyixeador, an expressive 
and well-formed word. It must also be noted that, as some of the 
words used do not belong to the best ages of Greek literature, so 
also some of the forms and constructions employed are not such as 
would be favourably recognized in the Senate House at Cambridge, 
or in the Schools at Oxford. 
The scheme of translation adopted is that which found favour 
in the eyes of Longfellow and Sir Frederick Pollock, in their 
tive versions into English of the whole of the Divina 
Commedia. The number of lines in each Canto is the same as in 
the original; every line is represented by a corresponding line 
in the translation, and very rare are the instances ia which a word 
has been allowed to say bom the line to which it belongs in the 
Italian. The remarks to be made upon this method of attempting 
to represent a poetical work are obvious enough. In comparing 
it with blank verse, it is evident that the translator is more 
trammelled by self-imposed fetters than a competitor who has 
neither to find rhymes nor observe the exact position of the words, 
line by line, in the original. He must be frequently forced to use 
@ construction, or a sequence of words, which may be an awkward 
or inverted one in the language of the translation, although it 
may be the natural and easy one in the original; so that, in order 
to be loyal and obedient to his own laws, he must be content to 
undergo a considerable amount of self-sacrifice, the amount of 
which cannot be estimated by a reader who is unacquainted 
with the original; and it is presumably for the benefit of such 
readers that a translation is chiefly intended. Such a version, 
too, may be in truth as exact and literal as a simple 
prose one; but it is subject to the misfortune of sometimes 
provoking a feeling of disappointment, as the ge adopted 
compels the occasional occurrence of lines which only scan as 


metre, and do sot admit of the more poetical treatment which is | 


— when the meaning can be carried on into the following 
e, or when it is allowable to introduce rhythmical pauses, 
which cannot be resorted to in turning verses in ¢erza rima, line 
by line, into another language. On the other hand, the line b 

line system compels the translator to adhere closely to his original, 
and enforces an incessant attention to his work, which may be to 
some extent compared with that required by the use of rhymes; 
while it is free from the temptations and difficulties which beset 
the translator who smploys rhymes, at least in such a language as 
English, which is not rich inthem. The application of this system 
under the exigencies of the metre a by Musurus ae, 
with its cesuras and accents always falling on the penultimate 
— of each line, must have required much application and 

terity on the = of the translator. 

Although the language used in thé present translation is not 
the lingua volyare of modern Greece, the pronunciation and 
accentuation are those of the existing language as now spoken. 
There is no such thing as quantity of syllables. The prosody 
which would have to be observed in preparing a copy of Greek 
Iambics for the Porson Prize at Cambridge has no place in 
modern Greek. On the other hand, the accents govern the stress 
to be laid on each syllable, and are still in full force, performing 
the office for which it must be presumed that they were invented, 
instead of being a mere worry and vexation, as they mostly 
are, to modern students of ancient Greek elsewhere than in 
the countries where Greek survives as a living tongue. The 
lines, as is explained in the short preface to the volume, 
are dodecasyllabic, and so far resemble the old Iambic metre, 
with the further similarity that a cesura occurs always after 
either the fifth or seventh syllable. The penultimate syllable 
is always accented, so that there is a trochaic termination 
to every line. The knowledge of modern Greek is now so gene- 
rally diffused that it may perhaps be unnecessary to dwell on the 
points in which the pronunciation of modern Greek differs from 
that which has become established in England and in other 
countries where Greek is taught as a dead language. It may, 
however, be noted that A is to be pronounced as that letter is 
sounded in most lan i—that is to say, like a in father. Eand 
the diphthong AI are like e in detter, but perhaps rather broader. 
H and I and Y, together with the diphthongs EI and OI, are like e 
in be. The combinations AY and EY sound respectively like af or 
ef before a hard consonant, and like av or ev before a soft conso- 
nant ; the latter sound being, however, more accurately expressed 
by the German aw or ew. The diphthong OY should be like the 
double o in school, It will be seen, therefore, that the actual 
variety of vowel sounds is not so great as it isin many other 
languages. Of the consonants B is like the English v or German 
w. A is a soft and Gis a hard th. ‘The other consonants are 
much the same as in English. Finally, in modern Greek there is 
no aspirate ; and, although the old sign for it is retained in writing 
and printing; yet, whenever it is desired to represent a name or 
word in another language commencing with an aspirate, the Greek 
letter x is prefixed, and is pronounced with a guttural sound. 


The terrible inscription over the Gates of Hell, with which the | 


Third Canto opens, is finely given by Musurus Pasha, and, as will 
be observed, it retains the effect due to the identical commence~ 
ments of the first three lines; but the use of the words mpérop 
iArpov to convey the meaning of “primo amore” does not 
altogether commend itself as appropriate :— 
"EvOud’ ai Tis Toews TOY 
’EvOad' ai THs alwviov , 
*Ev6ad’ Tov Katrapdrou yevous. 
Tov pov jv 
Avvapis pe, 
‘H peylorn Lodia, rd mparov 
Ovdev ror’ Hv mplv xriopa, 
alwvior, dv eis kaya tvyxave* 
“Ages ras racay 
The well-known passage of Paolo and Francesca in the Fifth 
Canto, to which every one bent on the investigation of a new 
translation from the ‘hgtone is almost certain to direct his first 
looks, is well rendered. Omitting the earlier portion and com- 
mencing with Francesca’s mention of her birthplace, it goes 
on thus :— 
ris toons, eipnvetowv 
Tlados éxxeirat ody rorapois ouppdots. 
"Epos 6 vuxav ras evyeveis kapdias 
Todrov xaréoxev ov yeyvpve@pat 
Obras, dar’ ére Sid@pt paopov Bixnv* 
Epos, bs épav Buiter, 
Ovrw pe cpodpas xareXaf’ rovrov, 
"Qor’ ovkére p’, ds dpGs, 
“Epos yayev eis tadrov 
Tov hove’ éxdéxerat Kaiva™” 
Here eipnvevowy may be accepted as a happy rendering of “ 
aver pace” and of yeyipywpa as equally good for the “ che mi fu 
tolta.” Passing over a few lines and coming to Dante’s last ques- 
tion, which is answered by the narrative of the fatal temptation, 
and the unforgivable transgression of the hapless lovers, these are 
given as follows in the translation :— 
“ @payxiokn, ped! ra papriput cov 
"EnXeov pot, kAavOpovs Kai Auras. 
Srevaypar, eis Ti kal was Gp’ bpiv 
Tvav’ emerpee rovs 
Airy dé pe“ Meifwv ovk 
*H 70 Oat xatpovs ddBious 
"Ev dvoruxias* rodr’ 6 cds 
"ANN ef mparny ov pifay 
"Epartos roony exes, 
Tore mpos Xapwy, 
Ilés mor’ €pwrt Aaykih@ros 
Hyer povaxoi, undev vrovooivres* 
téupara 
‘O xpos érpdmn 
év pdvov xapiov. 
"Or dvéyvaper, Tas 6 
‘Ym 
Odros, dvmep oddéror’ éyxaradeio. 
M’ epidyce cuvaras 
jv 7 BiBdor 6, Te ypawas. 
"Exrot’ dvéyvapev Te mepairepa.” 
Tay dv0 pev Edeye Tadra, 
‘H 8 &Aate dar’ éerpras 
*Evdjuo’ dvr’ Oavarov, 
Xapai 1’ Erevov, os cpa vexpdy 

The translation proceeds with vigour and fidelity, and in the 
next Cantos, Cerberus, Styx, and Phlegyas look very natural in 
the Greek. Preference is given to the rendering of “ Pluto” 
at the commencement of the Seventh Canto, as the king of the 
infernal regions; and it is not taken to mean Plutus, the god of 
riches, which is the most usual translation, and the one which best 
falls in with the assignment of posts in the Inferno to the heathen 
personages introduced as guardians or gaolers of the various circles 
of torment in which they are made to appear. ‘The introduction 
of the angel sent to force open the city of Dis for the entrance of 
Virgil and Dante, with the allusion to Christ’s descent into hell, 
presents an instance of the joint use of sacred history and profane 
mythology which is peculiar to the later centuries before the 
Renaissance, but which does not in Dante seem to surprise us. 
The will of the poet, no less than the knowledge of the habit of 
mind on such matters common to the age in which he wrote, 
reconciles the reader to it ; and one is reminded of Mme. de Staél’s 
remark, in Corinne, upon the bas-reliefs from Ovid's Metamorphoses 
which decorate the gates of St. Peter's at Rome. The images of 

ism are consecrated by the genius of art to the service of 

religion, and in return the masterpieces of ancient poetical in- 
spiration receive the homage of Christian admiration. The 
approach of the heaven-seat messenger of aid, and the fine simile 
of the storm, are well given :— 

"Edeper’ Ood@v emi 

ldrayos mAnpous PoBepod rpdpov, 

“Oortis emote Tas 

Ilapépows opddpa Biaio, 

“Os dppa@pevos 80 dvridera 

Neier Spupavas, cal xwpis avaravAns 
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Opava, rods kAddous* 
Avbadds Baiver konoprov mporéurov, 
Kai evyeiv Onpas roipeévas. 
in, the Minotaur, the Centaurs, the river Phlegethon, the 

Berpies, Capaneus, and Geryon, seem to look less out of place in 
a Christian poem, and in association with Italians of the fourteenth 
century, than they do when their names appear in the text of the 
Divina Commedia, in any other language than Greek. The concise 
but vivid descriptions of the hideous transformations in Canto XXV. 
are well followed in the translation, and the passage at the end of 
the succeeding canto, which gives the termination of the supposed 
last voyage of Odyanen, deserves to be studied as one of the most 
beautiful passages in the Inferno, and it has received full justice 
at the hands of the translator. : 

- In Canto XXVIII. v. 31 a significant omission is made, and in 
the next line the name of Ali is changed. Mahomet disappears 
from v. 31, and Arius is substituted for Ali in the following verse. 
It is explained in a note that these alterations have been made in 
courtesy towards the Mussulmans, so many of whom are now 
living in amity with their Christian fellow-subjects under 
Ottoman rule. It is also maintained that Mahomet ought not to 
have been placed among the Heresiarchs, as never having been a 
Christian. Littré’s note to this passage in his translation is 
quoted in support of this view, with his remark that Saladin has 
been much more worthily treated by Dante. Mahomet was, 
indeed, not the leader of a schism, but the founder of a new re- 
ligion. Musurus Pasha has been more skilful in his management 
of this delicate matter than was the Jesuit translator, Carlo 
d’Aquino, who simply leaves out from his Latin hexameters all 
passages which in any way reflect upon the Papacy, and in one 

lace has an entire page of asterisks facing the corresponding 
talian text. 

The great episode of Ugolino is finely given, and the moet touch- 
ing part of it should be quoted :— 

“O xatpés, dv Ta mpos Bpacr* 

“Exaotos 8’ robvap ely’ 

‘Or’ im’ HAovpeny tiv Ovpav 

Tod dptxadéov mupyov. Tore 

El8ov eis mpdcwrov Téxvov* 

Ov piv &Xavo’, Evdov amedGaOnv. 

Aira 6 8 ’Avoedpovxids pov 

maoxets ;” 

Ovx €Sdxpvo’, dmexpwapny 

“Hpépay ovr’ vuxra, 

Mexpts émaverewW’ Koop. 

Muxpas dxrivos rér’ mapeo 

Tis cipxrijs, eidov év trois mpoo- 

"Ex Auvmns pov Tas Xeipas 

Aéyovres * *“Hrrov adyewor nyiv éora, 

*Hy dayns npav’ od yap 6 dovs ras odpxas 

oikrpis quay, ov AdBe ravras 

Tor’ éempavvOny, ws pi) 

Ai! oxdnpd, was ovK dvedxOns Tore 

Ths Terdptys Tuepas, 

Taddos pot mpd modav exradyy, 

A¢yov mxpas* marep, od Bonbeis por ;’ 

"AreOav’ éxei, kai, kabas viv pe 

ElSov mecovras tovs tpeis GAXous Kab’ Eva 

*Evrés ths Kal THS 

Exacrov ruprds dv 

rpeis Oavdvras dvexddovv* 

‘H xarioxuce tijs ims.” 
It will be seen that the translation of “ chiavar” as natling up has 
been adopted, and this isthe right one. The last sixty pages 
of this handsome volume are occupied by notes, which, with- 
out being too long or too frequent, supply all that is required for 
~~ sufficient elucidation of such passages as usually seem to 
need it. 

The present Turkish Ambassador in London is not the first 
learned Greek of his name who has successfully occupied himself 
in literature. Marco Masuro, who belonged to the same old noble 
family in Crete, was Professor of Greek in the University of Padua 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, and afterwards at 
Venice assisted Aldus Manutius in the printing of his editions of 
many Greek authors, including the Aldine Plato and the first 
edition of Athenzeus. He was also the author of some original 
work, His modern namesake and successor in the paths of culti- 
vated scholarship may be thoroughly congratulated upon his 


achievement in having given to the world the first translation 
from Dante into Greek. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY TALES.* 


GYPTIAN nursery tales ptian popular stories, have the 
E freshness of a thing ge . oad the attraction of im- 


* Les Contes populaires de ' Egypte ancienne. Par G. Maspéro. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 1882. 


measurable antiquity. Their style is full of the childlike simplicity 
of Oriental narrative, their local colour is of the familiar tone of 
the Arabian Nights and the Bible. The princes and princesses 
who through marvellous adventures are solemn children of 
the great Pharaohs; the gods who take the place of fairy god- 
mothers, and aid them in all straits, are those mysterious creatures 
whose granite effigies still preside over the ruins of old Egypt, or 
who lend their symbols to the papyrosand the obelisk, So plain is 
the style of the legends, with the infantile repetition of emphatic 
words, that one seems to hear in them the accents of nurses whose 
mummies perhaps are now treasured in the British Museum and 
the Louvre. Yet the stories are ancient beyond all that we possess 
of legendary antiquity. The papyrus on which the romances are 
inscribed my be as modern as the Twelfth or the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, and no more than three ¢r four thousand years old. But 
the papyrus is certainly in some cases but a copy of a manuscript 
yet more remote; while the story which it contains may be of 
antiquity quite immemorial, older than the ancient empire, Even 
in their present form some of these nurses’ tales, or of 
these facetious anecdotes, the of fabliaur, are more 
ancient than the collection of the Rig Veda. Students of 
old traditions, even if indifferent to the singular romance of fairy- 
tales buried so long with mummies and scarabs, with faded 

rfumes and grains of wheat to seek which Israel went down 
into Egypt, must be attracted by the extraordinary antiquity of 
the Egyptian stories. Their incidents are familiar to all of us 
from childhood. Here we read of the wicked wife who, as in the 
cases of Joseph and Bellerophon, falsely accuses an innocent man. . 
Here we have a variant of the mdrchen, so familiar in its Celtic 
and German and Norse shapes, about the man who “ had no heart 
in his body,” but kept that important organ in a safe place, the 
secret of which he foolishly revealed to 8 woman. In those 
legends, as in our own fairy-tales, the animals converse freely 
with men. The cows ,talk to Bitiou, the Little Brother of the 
Egyptian story, as the calf talks to Rashin Coatie in the Scotch 
variant of “Cinderella.” As in South American and Finnish 
tales, and indeed in stories far more widely scattered, a woman 
becomes a mother in consequence of inadvertently swallowing a 
magical grain or berry. As in all the mdrchen ot Europe, Asia,. 
Africa, and America, the hero can put on the shape of various 
animals, Again, when he is slain in one form, drops of his blocd 
become animated in another form, or give birth to plants which 
retain, and in due time restore to proper human form, the 
germ of his vitality. As in Celtic and German and Bush- 
man stories, the persecuted hero flies from bis enemies, and. 
is rescued from them by the miraculous appearance of a lake 
or river. Among the Namaquas it is a rock that opens 
and shuts again, not a river which severs in front of and 
closes behind the fugitive; but the idea is the same. In the 
Egyptian mdrchen there is a local and characteristic detail—the 
river is full of crocodiles. -_In those ancient narratives, as in the 
first that children in England hear, there is much mention of 
the fairies (Hathors) that come to the birth of an infant and pre- 
dict its future lot. So the Moirai came to the birth of Meleager 
“and prophesied of him three things—namely, these; that he 
should have great strength of his hands, and good fortune in this 
life, and that he should live no longer than when the brand then 
in the fire were consumed.” And in like manner the fairies 
brought their forebodings to the birth of the Sleeping Beauty. An 
Egyptian prince, like the Sleeping Beauty, is shut up in a tower, 
and his parents try to defeat the oracles of destiny. But the end 
comes at last, just as the Hathors had predicted. Other Egyptian 
mdrchen remind one of the adventures of Sindbad; while one 
famous story, first collected by Herodotus, tells of the adventures 
of the Master Thief, so popular in Norse and Irish folk-lore, 

The interest of these romances for students of what may be 
called the lower mythology—the mythology not of priests and of 

ets, but of the people—is now probably manifest enough. It 

as long been the unfortunate and illogical custom of mythologi 

to look on the earliest literary shape of any story as the most primi- 
tive shape, and to take the country where that literary version is 
found for the birthplace of the legend. A moment's reflection, it 
might be thought, would suffice to prove that, by the nature of 
things, a popular story must have existed as an oral legend before 
it was embodied in priestly tradition or written literature. And 
the inference seems equally plausible, that the contemporary oral 
form of the legend among Samoyeds or Zulus may contain older 
features than those which are preserved in the earliest literary 
version, Sanskrit or Assyrian. Nevertheless, it has been almost 
universal to take the variants of popular myths in the Veda or the 
Brahmanas for the earliest shape of the myths, and to look on 
India as the land of their origin. One merit of the few Egyptian 
fragments of popular tradition is this—that they give us certain of 
our popular tales in a form at least as old as anything of the sort 
which we receive from India and the Aryans, and probably older. 
We do not wish to infer that Egypt, any more than India, is the 
one original fountain of our popular tales. They are found in 
every country where children and childlike men and women are 
fond of supernatural fiction. There are two things to note in 
these old wives’ tales—first, the character of the incidents; secondly, 
their arrangement into plots. Now in every land where these 
tales have been collected the incidents are of the same character. 
Animals and men and plants are all.on a level, can all speak and 
think alike; and even drops of blood or of spittle share the 
gilt of speech, Again, men and women can be changed, by their 
own will or that of another, into animals or plants; and 
there are few heroes or hervines but can fly in the aip at 
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pers hile all can eff pernatural change i phenomens, 


Fro: 
little-yolaume of tian tales which he has just published, points 


the, belief of untutored and even of some civilized races, 
precisely, the same place as the concealed will, the in- 
.tercepted letter, the sprained ankle, the infuriated bull, and the 
‘mysterious foundling of the modern novel. The incidents are not 
extremely common in real life; but every one knows they some- 
times occur, and story-tellers have license to employ them. This 
is the simple explanation of the fact that the incidents of all the 
~world’s nursery-tales and popular stories are\the same. Civilized 
people inherit them from a stage of thought when they were per- 
y credible, and all but commonplace events. _But how, when, 
and where were these incidents combined into the recognized 
formuls or plots of popular romance? This is a problem which 
perhaps may never be solved. At present we can only say that, 
_ given the incidents, they perhaps fall naturally into certain groups, 
which make the familiar forroule of savage and civilized marchen, 
and which are extended and adorned in higher and more elabo- 
rate heroic mythology. 
_ The Egyptian mdrchen, in their written shape probably the 
oldest popular tales now extant, are few in number, and some are 
but fragmentary. The most interesting is the “Tale of Two 
Brothers.” An English lady bought the papyrus in Italy, and M. 
doe Rougé first analysed its contents. The MS, was written out by 
Ennana, under Rhamees II., and is now more than three thousand 
years old. The story tells of Anoupou, the big brother, with a 
wife and lands, and Bitiou, the little brother, his faithful servant. 
Anoupou's wife behaved, in all respects, like Potiphar’s. Her 
husband lay in wait for Bitiou with a knife, but the lad ran away, 
-and between him and his brother the gods set a river, full 
of crocodiles, Across this Bitiou made explanations, and said 
that he was going to “the land of the Acacia-tree,” and meant 
to keep his heart in a bough of the tree. When he was in danger 
the wine handed to his brother would turn muddy, just as the 
¢omb which the Finnish Lemminkainen left at home would bleed 
when the owner was in peril. Anoupou went home and killed his 
-wife ; Bitiou hunted in the shadowy land of the acacia-tree. The 
gods made for him a lovely wife, and to her he revealed the secret 
of his heart. A lock of her scented hair was carried to Pharaoh 
_ by the river; he sought for her and made her his mistress, first 
giving orders to fell the tree that held Bitiou’s heart, and so to slay 
er husband. This was done, and the wine of Anoupou grew 
troubled in his cup. He sought the heart of Bitiou, found and re- 
vived it, and Bitiou’s life returned. He took the shape of Apis, 
/ the. sacred bull, and was led before the King. His wife knew him 
had him slain. His blood changed into flowers, the flowers 
- accused the faithless wife, and this magical strife went on till it ended 
-in the triumph of that victim of woman's perfidy, Bitiou. The 
old scribe who wrote the story ends thus: “ May Thoth be the 
| friend of him who speaketh concerning this book.” He was satis- 
fied with a notice, and did not ask for a laudatory review. “The 
: Fated Prince” tells of a King’s son for whom the Hathors predicted 
death by a serpent, a dog, or a crocodile. The end is lacking, but 
itis probable that the Prince’s dog killed him by an accidental 
bite, when defending him against a crocodile. What one likes in 
the Prince is that he insisted on keeping his dog, in spite of the 
prophecy. “ Satni Khamois” is a story of magical books and con- 
gresses.of ghosts. Though full of quaint Egyptian touches, it has 
great interestasa romance. “The Taking of Joppa” describes 
a stratagem like that of the a on M. Maspéro illustrates 
the Herodotean miirchen of “ psinitus and the Thief” with 
historical remarks, proving that the details are not, as has been 
alleged, inconsistent with Egyptian manners. M. Maspéro’s 
ral introduction is wonderfully clear, learned, and humorous, 
© fills up with probable conjectures, given confessedly as guesses, 
the dacune of the fragmen tales. The book is so prettily 
, printed that it deserves to be bound, as the red cloth cover is 
serviceable rather than ornamental, 


GREG’S ESSAYS.* 


HIS collection of essays, though by the author for 
. publication, and in fact published in his lifetime, is. virtually 
® posthumous book. We have in it the last words of a man of 


| (independent and vigorous judgment, who formed his opinions for 


no other man’s pleasure, and was wholly indifferent whether what 
he said found favour with the great body.of his hearers, or: with 
any party among them, Men of this stamp are not too common. 
It on befalls a writer competent to discuss politica to.be so 
much interested in them as to handle the questions of the day 
with weight and seriousness, and at the same time so much de- 
tached from them as to have no party to serve. Mr, Greg was 
such a writer, and it would be ditticult to find any one among the 
_ living who possesses Shave Our loss,is pro- 
aly tebe the greater. We do not by any means agaee with all 
Greg’s political: theories; nor, in those cases where,we do 
to,some extent, can our agreement often be: without reserve, 
ut we hold independent criticism of public affairs to be of considey- 
able,value,even whenit is wrong. It shakes people’s minds out of the 
yuts. of accepted: party topics and arguments, and sets them 
thinking what they really mean by their principles. Mr. Greg's 
criticism is, we should say, of great stimulating virtue in this 
way. We may think that he exaggerates, or that he fails to see 
the true proportion of things; but there is always some real pith 
and substance in his discourse, and he always deals honestly with 
wig and, is more, with 
r. Greg's political temper was in a general way pessimist,. He 
affairs, or what appeared at the moment to be such, and dwelt 
upon them with much literary skill, Yet somehow he was not 
rsuasive. The truthis that vaticinations of this kind are almost 
} sae by nature to failure, insomuch that, if we believed with 
Bacon in the wisdom of the ancients underlying all mythology, we 
might fairly enough rationalize on this ground the tale of 
Cassandra. The prophet of. unpleasant.things, if he confines his 
prophesying within safe and moderate bounds, will excite no 
attention to speak of. In order to catch the public ear he must 
startle it. In other words, exaggeration is his natural and almost 
necessary resource. But it will soon be discovered that he exag- 
gerates ; and then people, though they may find it amusing to 
listen to him, will cease to believe him, And that very un- 
certainty of human affairs which furnishes abundant matter for 
the pessimist’s apprehensions also furnishes justification for their 
disbelief. For it would be difficult to assign any time in past 
history when ingenious observers could not set forth a most 
alarming prospect of the probable fortunes of the nation, and we 
know that there have been few when they did not. Yet in the 
majority of cases their predictions have failed, or else the evils 
they rightly perceived were outweighed by advantages which 
they left out of account. We are now accustomed to look on 
the first half of the eighteenth century as a fairly decent and 
rosperous kind of time, falling short of our present standard 
in many respects, but stilla time during which things were 
in the main improving. If we turn to the remarks of Butler, 
Berkeley, and Hartley on the manners of their contem 
raries, we shall find that those philosophers, while differing 
in much else, all agreed in regarding the moral constitution 
of society as in imminent danger. ‘The optimist can almost 
always reply to the pessimist that equally grave and equall 
plausible forecasts have not been fulfilled. On the other oe 
there is also a kind of pessimistic antidote to pessimism. Unseen 
dangers are greater than the seen, and the troubles which are actu- 
ally greatest at a given time have seldom been perceived beforehand. 
It needs no special gloominess of temper to think that the present 
year does not open with the best of auspices. But which of our 
rophets could have told us ten years or five years ago that 
land and the procedure of the House of Commons would be our 
ressing troubles in the year 1882? Which of them foretold that 
for several sessions of Parliament the perplexities of foreign and 
imperial policy would wholly eclipse those of our domestic atiairs ? 
The truth, is that we all walk in the midst of unseen.risks n 
— and public affairs alike, and that when we have done our 
st according to our lights we have to take our chance of much 
that is beyond sight and control. Reduced to the general prin- 
ciple that man is fallible, the pessimist argument seems not fitted 
to occupy more of a good citizen’s thoughts than he can afford to 
spare for paradoxical exercises. The conduct of life is a difficult 
and dangerous art, but we go on living somehow till we ms 
lose the game, as we all must when time is the adversary, We 
have shot Niagara, and our bones are still whole. 

Once or twice we almost suspect Mr, Greg of having all this in 
his mind, and being ironical in his prophesying. The paper 
entitled “Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge” draws a dark 
picture of social and industrial disorders, for all which the remedy 
is declared to lie in co-operative stores, A revolution averted 
by stores is not one of which we can think with the becomi 
amount of terror. And the instances chosen to impress us wit 
the mischief of which the new constituencies are capable are not 
always happily chosen. Here is a list from the essay headed 
“The Echo of the Antipodes.” Mr. Greg is calling up a vision of 
the borough voters created by the Reform Act of 1867 running 
away wholesale after monstrous delusions. ‘“ As to questions,” he 
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| 
out that in Fyyptian iolk-lore these incidents are readily accounted 
for. The ee em only put into their legends events.and circum- 
-E ‘etances.which they believed to be quite usual in daily life. “We do, 
not commonly employ, as machinery in novels, apparitions of gods, 
of men. into beasts, animals with of 
‘speech magical operations, Even the people -w ieve 
i i, ‘most firmly in miracles Of this sort look on them as accidents rare 
ai in modern life. It was not so in Egypt ; sorcery was part of every- 
day existence, just.as much as was commerce, or warfor literature, 
inl or the professions, or pastimes.” What M. — says of ancient 
! Egypt. is true of modern Eskimos, Maoris, Nootkas, Brazilians, 
Namaquas, Damaras,. Australians, and. all the other undeveloped; 
Pb ‘races, whose..mdrchen are crammed with irrational incidents, like 
| those of English or Egyptian fairy-tales. All these races believe 
a that the very miracles so common in their romances are scarcely 
Ff ‘less common in everyday life. Their chiefs and sorcerers can do 
Al ell that the fairy prince can do in the way of using incantations, 
) taking animal forms, flying in the air, causing enemies to fall 
down. dead, and so forth. Thus we reach this fact, that the 
wild incidents of European and barbarous médrchen hold, in 
| 
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“regarding which the majority of borough electors might 

‘be aroused to an at once discreditable, 
orant, irrational, sweeping, and pernicious, what do you think 
‘of No Popery, the Centagious Diseases Act, Masters and Servants 
‘Act, the Conspiracy ‘Act, and the like?” This was written in 
1875. ‘During the six years that have passed there have been fair 
occasions for excitement on one or two of these subjects, and per- 
sistent attempts to raise it on‘at- least one. But the sweeping and 
rnicious excitement has not come. The law of conspiracy as 
affecting combinations of workmen has been dealt with by Parlia- 
ment, and so has the liability of masters to workmen for injuries 
happening to them in the course of their service. These subjects, 
though exciting enough to the class whose interests were imme- 
diately concerned, were discussed on the whole with fairness and 
d temper. They were disposed of by an arrangement in which 

‘both parties conceded something, and which has so far worked 
‘with tolerable success. In this matter certainly the lion of 
democracy has roared much more pontly than the prophets gave 
us to expect; and we may well hope for the like experience 
in other cases. OF course the pessimist antidote of which 
we have spoken comes in here too, For if anybody _can 
seriously maintain that the general condition of the British 
electorate before 1832, or between 1832 and 1867, was such 
that a philosopher could have found in it any great abstract 
ability of its producing the wisest possible Parliament, 
that person must be either an extravagantly cheerful optimist or 
an accomplished master of paradox. In the current pessimist 
views of politics it appears not only to be asserted that we are 
‘now governed, by the foolish, but to be tacitly assumed that we 
were formerly governed by the wise—an assumption by no means 
‘admissible. And if the foolish must indeed govern the wise, as 
the imist version of democracy will have it, peradventure 
there is a certain safety in multiplying the number of such 


governors ; for if they are tuken in the mass their seyeral follies 


will, according to the law of averages, be distributed and equalized, 
and the worst kinds will have a chance of extinguishing one 
another. It may be said that this is nothing but the principle of 
Cesarism. We are not much concerned to deny it; theargument 
is none of ours. But we do conceive that the forecast of ingenious 
imists like Mr. Greg points, if worked out consistently, to 
Pecatiacs of the Bonaparte fashion, not only cs the inevitable but 
as the most tolerable result. 
Not that Mr. Greg was c ble with any hankerings after 
Cesarism on hisownxccount. In “ The Great Twin Brethren ” we 
have a brilliant and mordant parallel between the careers of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte down to the year 
1867, in which the essay was written, The Second Empire was 
then’at the height of its false splendour, and Mr. Greg expressed 


the best judgment of the time in Grariing, Napoleon LIT. as ’ 


“nearly the ablest and quite the most remarkable statesman of the 
age.” We now know that his statecteft was an illusion which 
deceived both the world aid bimself, and that Mr. Greg's parallel 
was unjust to Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Beaconsfield was a master 
of opportunities, and we suspect posterity will some bg! find that 
‘when he seemed to miss them it was not his own fault, His 
imagination ranged widely, but he had also the power of concen- 
‘trating it on his immediate object. Louis Napoleon was a man of 
imagination too, but scattered it abroad in many ventures, and 
failed to gather up the threads of his policies in time. He brooded 
over opportunities until, when they came, he missed them, What 
Mr. Greg said of the want of congeniality between Lord 
Beaconsfield and his party was doubtless true; but little did 
Mr. Greg or any one else foresee in 1867 that the time was yet to 
come when Lord Beaconsfield would command not only the 
height of power but the height of popularity. When that time 
came, Mr. Greg was true to his principle of perpetual opposition. 
is voice was in no wise with those Who rejoiced at the Treaty 
of Berlin and the Cyprus Convention. His two or three p on 
England’s part in those matters contain as much caustic and tell- 
criticism as a good many pages of Mr. Gladstone's speeches. 
he non-political essays in this volume will probably be read 
with less interest than the political ones, but their merit is in it- 
self certainly not less. Under the title “Verify your Compass,” 
Mr. Greg discourses exceedingly well on the mischiefs of conscien- 
‘tiousness, a sibject far too much: neglected by moralists. As he 
:traly says, not every man can afford to keep a conscience. A con- 
‘clence unenlightened by knowledge and judgment is apt to lead 
‘its blind follower into all manner of strange ditches. In the prac- 
‘tical conduct of life it may safely be assumed that those who talk 
‘most of their consciences are not in truth more righteous than their 
neighbours, but are only more erochety or obstinate. Had Mr. 
‘Greg himself been an active politician his own conscience would 
etre have been a stumbling-block tohim. He would before 
‘long have been taxed by his leaders with keeping more of a con- 
: than he could afford. As it was, his manner of life secured 
‘him complete independence, and removed him from the danger 
of having his own principles quoted against him. 


JERROLD’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON IL* 


may seem at first sight curious that only one out of four volumes 
* should be given, in a Life of Napoleon HI., to what was un- 
questionably the most eventful and important portion of that life, 
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its last twenty years. Nor is it altogether a sufficient answer that 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has undertaken to write a Life of the 
Emperor, and not a history of the Empire. However, in‘books, 
more perhaps than elsewhere, the principle of taking thing as 
you find it isa sensible, if not a heroic, one. Before dealing with 
what there is in this volume, it may not be superfluous to point 
out briefly what there is not. ‘There is no mention (in fact, there 
seems to be something like deliberate ignori of the various 
domestic scandals alleged against Napoleon III. Nor is there, which 
is perhaps rather more surprising, anything like a minute account 
of his personal doings. For instance, his Algerian visit is left to be 
described by half a dozen lines of quotation from a letter of 
Mérimée’s. In one , indeed, Mr. Jerrold er & somewhat 
minute account of the order of daily life at the Tuileries, and 
there are somewhat shorter descriptions of the manners and customs 
of Compiégne and Biarritz. But the greater part of the book is 
made up not unadroitly of extracts from the Queen’s Diary, from 
Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, from Mérimée’s 
letters, from Kossuth’s Reminiscences, and from the works: of 
MM. Hansen, Klaezko, De Grammont, Ollivier, Senior, -&e. 
We have called this method of piecing together not ‘unadroit, 
because it provides at once a bird’s-eye view of the eonduet and 
policy of the Emperor, and the be a pieces justificatives for 
such a view. Memory is treacherous, and though the events here 
recorded are within the personal recollection of all but the 
youngest of Mr. Jerrold’s probable readers, few of those readers 
are likely to be ungrateful for such a collection of documents 
arranged in such @ form. It is scarcely neces to say that 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold presents himself frankly enough as something 
like an advocate. But he is an advocate who does not indulge in 
much special pleading, but gives the facts, or at least a large collec- 
tion of views of the facts, fairly enough, and apparently trusts to them 
to bear out his coutentions. These contentions are, generally, that 
both the selfishness and the inconsistency of the Emperor's poli 
have been very much exaggerated, or rather that neither charge is 
well founded ; that he was a faithful and not always well-rewarded 
ally of England; that he was a consistent supporter of Italian 
unity, influenced neither by the hope of Savoy nor by the fear of 
a new Orsini; that his home policy. was exclusively directed to 
the strengthening of the country; that the scandals of his reign, 
such as they were, were exclusively due to others, and especially 
to Morny; and that the final collapse was the work of the malice 
of the Intransigeants and the treacherous or inconsiderate factious- 
ness of the moderate Liberals. In the case of a book which 
hardly pretends to supply much new information, but rather to 
arrapge what is already known in the form and light best cal- 
culated to.support a given conclusion or set of conclusions, perhaps. 
the best way of reviewing it is to examine briefly how far that set 
of conclusions is made out. ; 
In the first place, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold hardly seems to esta- 
blish in reference to the ‘Crimean war his double theory of the 
disinterestedness of the Emperor and his fidelity to England. Mr. 
Kinglake may, and certainly.does make too much of the theory 
that the Crimean war was deliberately entered upon by Napoleon 
as an evidence to the Sovereigns of Europe that respectable company 
was not ashamed of him. ut, on the other hand, Mr. Jerrold 
does not attempt to deal with the fact (made patent by his own 
citations) that as soon as the alliance was accomplished, and had 
been duly cemented with English and French blood, Napoleon 
became unaccountably lukewarm in it, that he allowed hia 
agents to intrigue in a manner which threatened complete 
shipwreck of the enterprise, and that the very unsatisfactory 
Treaty of Paris was unsatisfactory, mainly, if not solely, in con- 
sequence of this playing fust and loose, Now it is at least. 
remarkable that this war was the only one in which the Emperor 
ever engaged where the politique de bore was impossible, be- 
cause excluded by formal agreement between the allies. Of course 
this fact, and the other fact that Napoleon more than once 
“ fished ” for an abandonment of this line of conduct, and the sub- 
stitution of what he used to calla readjustment of the map of 
Europe, may both be accidental. _Butin a wicked world accidents. 
of this kind are rarely construed as such. Again, the accounts. 
which Mr. Blanchard Jerrold gives (for he rarely suppresses or 
distorts facts}.of the Italian war-and of the Danish business are- 
not less inconsistent with the theory of disinteresteduess than 
with the theory of loyal adherence, quand méme, to the English 
alliance. On the other hand, they fit in most unluckily with the 
opposite theory that the pourbotre was always kept in view, and 
that the alliance of England was courted or sli ted precisely as it 
happened to make the pourboire more or less likely of attainment. 
The wishes and representations of land were unquestionably 
slighted in reference to the Austro-ltalian difficulty. heoye 
this slighting had no reference to the appetite for Savoy; but it 
unfortunate that Savoy was, as an actual consequence, swallowed. 
The Peace of Villafranca was signed hastily. Perhaps this had no 
reference to the celebrated opinion of Harry Gow in the Clan 
and Quhele matter, he had “ done for 
is wages”; but it certainly wore that appearance.’ Yet, again 
tho part played towards Kossath aad’the phott 
difficult to reconcile with the notion of a disinterested liberator as 
anything recorded in history, ery, rene to be made of the 
usal to act with England in the Danish matter, except that the 
Emperor was wroth at the idea of his Congress (where some more 
ni in the bud, and saw no ce of getting an 
out of Denmark? For a champion the on it in 
certainly awkward that, out of three opportunities that pre- 
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sented themselves, one only was taken, and that was the one 
where a fair day’s wage for a fair day's work was offered; 
the champion, moreover, carefully striking work directly he had 
earned his wage. For a cordial and loyal ally, it is certainly awk- 
ward that—except in the case of the Crimean war, where the in- 
ducements, if not certain, are obvious enough, and in that of the 
Commercial Treaty, where France got far more than she gave— 
Napoleon should have systematically avoided compliance with the 
suggestions, or respect for the wishes, of England. There is no 

whatever to assume or to accept the wisdom, dignity, or 
chivalry of the English policy of 1859 or of 1864; the fact remains 
that, wise or unwise, chivalrous or unchivalrous, it received not 
only no support, but positive opposition, from Napoleon III. 

As for the allairs of 1866-1870, the questions concerned in them 
are of a different nature. It is, indeed, more evident than ever that 
the fatal pourboire policy was still kept in view before anything 
else. But the most glaring political faults of this time be- 
long to a different category. In the Crimean and Italian affairs 
the Imperial policy, whether justitiable or not on the whole, had 
at any rate shown a certain vigour and a due proportioning of 
means to ends. ‘The last ten years of the reign show exactly the 
contrary. It is now known that even the Italian war itself, 
nominally successful as it was, had shown considerable short- 
comings in the army, yet no means whatever were taken to make 
them good, or at least no pains were used to ascertain that the 
means were being applied. The earlier friends and advisers of 
Napoleon were dropping around him; instead of looking out for 

men to take their place, he set to work to write the Life of 
Cesar. Mr. Jerrold mentions more than once the disgust which 
Napoleon felt at the corruption of his Ministers, and the pointed 
fashion in which he used to speak of M, Duruy as an honnéte 
homme. It surely must suggest itself to any one that, 
granting the whole theory of personal government, it is the 
usiness in the personal governor to surround himself with 
Aonnétes hommes, and not merely to suggest epigrammatically to 
his creatures that they are not honest. In the same way, if a 
ruler chooses to assume the place of arbiter of Europe (with or 
without an amiable willingness to accept wages for his arbitration), 
it is his business to keep his powder dry, to assure himself that the 
bayonets on which his authority rests are true steel. Probably 


there never was a more striking example of the favourite Carlylian, 


Aoctrine of the inexorableness of fact than the fall of Napoleon ILI. 
Of this fall, though Mr, Blanchard Jerrold gives a lively and inter- 
esting a of the curious state of things which preceded it in 
Paris, he does not seem fully or rightly to comprehend the mean- 
ing. Its causes have never been so shrewdly put as in that odd 
book, the Recollections of Count Orsi, which, whatever its value 
as a storehouse of fact, is. unquestionably the work of one who 
knew Napoleon III. exceadingly well, and who judges men 
and things with plenty of acuteness, The Count, it may be 
remembered, attributes the collapse to two things. The first 
of these was the constitutional reluctance of Napoleon to 
make up his own mind, and the concomitant ditliculty he 
experienced in resisting the will of other minds, No other 
such plausible explanation as this of the so-called mysteries 
of his policy has ever been given, and at the same time no 
course of conduct could have been more certain to lead to de- 
struction in the long run, The other fault was the entire neg- 
lect to consolidate the dynasty by any other means than electoral 
malpractices aud money bribes to the departments. The merest 
tiro in political histury could have foretold the utier uselessness of 
both in a country so wedded to political change as France. » Tuere 
have been during this ceatury only two motive powers in France— 
dJiterature and the army. ‘The army was petted and spoilt under 
the Empire, but it was in no sense taken care of. Its etliciency 
was, notwithstanding the fact that France under the Empire was 
# military Power or nothing, constantly weakened, partly by 
.the encouragement of exemptions and substitutes, partly by the 
neglect of moral and intellectual qualities in the otticers, partly 
by the omission of all care as to the actual validity of the 
arrangements on paper for mobilization and supply. As for 
fidelity, the relaxation of discipling which was permitted would of 
iteslf have made that very doubtful; and the crowning blunder of 
showing the nakedness of the land by allowing the troops to vote 
separately in the Jast plébiscite exhibits the utter ignorance of their 
temper which had been permitted to exist in responsible quarters. 
The neglect of the press, which was almost equally fatal, was 
rhaps more excusable, because the small ring of active Bonapart- 
ists included no prominent man of letters; and the identitication 
of the chief literary men of France with the Republican party 
made opposition almost a tradition with authors, Mr, Jerrold, it 
may be said by the way, is almost certainly wrong in objecting to 
the statement that Mérimée, the one distinguished man of letters 
who was on the Emperor's side (for Sainte-Beuve and Gautier 
were less than half-hearted, and the latter received hardly 
any patronage from the Empire) was not strictly a Bona- 
partist. It is impossible to read Mérimée’s letters, even those 
which are quasi-diplomatic, without seeing that personal friend- 
ship for the Empress, and an extreme dislike of the nonsense 
ed by the Republicans, formed almost his only bonds to the 
dynasty. However this may be, the whole, or almost the whole, 
of the literary rising generation was suffered to grow up in oppo- 
sition, with: what results everybody knows, 
Although, however, we differ with Mr, Blanchard Jerrold as to 
his general views and as to some not unimportant particulars, and 
although we could wish that he had been somewhat fuller on the 


personal life of his subject, we can repeat that he has given a usefy) 
reminder of the course of European history during the Empj 

His book also contains a certain number of novel details, Fo, 
instance, we do not remember seeing elsewhere that Napoleon's 
papers were found to contain a scheme of national insurance not 
altogether unlike that which has lately found favour with Pringg 
Bismarck. It was formed, it appears, just before his downfall, 
eee coincidence is curious; of the omen nothing need be said 

ere, 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN.* 


\ JE have often complained that the translators of foreign 

fiction into English rarely give themselves the trouble to 
usher in their author with any introductory words of criticism or 
biography. The present version of a famous Norwegian novel 
makes the same mistake, and we must charitably suppose that Miss 
Sutter took for granted that everybody in England knows some. 
thing about Bjérnson. That an acquaintance with the rudiments 
of Scandinavian literature, however, is not universally spread 
among the English public was proved at the very first appear. 
ance of the present translation, when one of our contemporaries 
reviewed it as the work of one who was the most popular of 
Norwegian authors, with the exception of Hans Christian 
Andersen. There must be a great many readers to whom, though 
they may not suppose that Andersen was a Norseman, the present 
graceful volume would have been more welcome if it had con- 
tained some slight intimation of Bjérnson’s position in his father. 
land, and the rank taken by Synndvé Solbakken among his works, It 
formed, in point of fact, his earliest publication, and it takes a 
somewhat “ epoch-making ” position in Norwegian literature. It 
appeared in 1857, a yeur also remarkable as that in which Fru 
Inger til Osteraad, \bsen’s first characteristic drama, saw the 
light. It may therefore be said that 1857 marks the beginning 
of the career of the two greatest writers of Norway, the two 
whose fame practically overshadows that of all their contempo- 
raries and followers and of most of their predecessors. The same 
year saw the production of Andreas Munch's Lord William 
Russell, a work of much less significance, by a less prominent poet, 
but one which enjoyed no small success, and incited not a few 
writers to imitation. 

As Ibsen’s tragedy foreshadowed the long and brilliant series of 
his national dramas, so Synnivé Solbakken was the herald of those 
snag romances of mountain life in Norway in which Bjérnson 

as invented a new thing in literature. Ile was twenty-five when 
he brought out this his tirst effort, and it was not until, in 1858, he 
achieved his great success with Arne that people looked back to 
this early book and hailed it with delight. It is in many respects 
inferior to Arne as a story ; it is less vivid in style, and the inci- 
dents have less of the charm of surprise. The progress of the tale 
is jerky, as is to be expected in the work of one who has not yet 
served his apprenticeship in the art of book-writing; and, above 
all, it has none of the exquisite songs with which Arne is adorned, 
jewels of price strung around the throat of a peasant child. The 
best lyric in Synndvé Solbakken is that at the close of Chapter VI. 
Unfortunately we cannot recommend the reader to Miss Sutter's 
translation of this poem. Not only has she lost, what even a pro- 
fessional poet might tind it difficult to catch, the peculiar delicacy 
of the lilt, but she has buried the sharp edge of the meaning in 
conventionalities. or instance, she has translated this very 
idiomatic stanza 

Jeg tenkte, Legen den skulde gaa 
Ud fra de livede, lyse birke 
Did trem, hver Solbakken huse staa, 
Og til den rédmalte Kirke, 


which really means, “I thought that our playground would merely 
change from tie leafy, bright birches to the place where the 
houses at Solbakken stand, and to the red-painted church” ;— 


I thought these hours would twine a bond 
From the silvery birch-tree where we played 
To the happy home, and still beyond 
Till near the church we are laid. 
Miss Sutter has hardly perceived the poet’s meaning. Synndvé, in 
her maidenly innocence, is mourning over the loss of Thorbjora, 
her childish playmate, who had become her love almost without 
her consciousness, and who should have taken her as a bride to the 
“ ed-painted church.” “ Red-painted” is an epithet that the 
translator should not have been so ready to surrender; it gives & 
little touch of literary sincerity to the picture. 

If we compare Synndvé Solbakken with Bjérnson’s succeeding 
novels, we notice that he has always been safest as a novelist 
when he has kept closest to this his early scheme of writing. In 
En glad Gut, in 1860, he produced a most fascinating novelette of 
the same class, stronger and purer than either of his earlier stories. 
His long series of saga-dramas, in particular his splendid trilog 
of Sigurd Slembe, occupied his best thoughts from 1861 to 1866, 
and it was with more ambitious views and a more direct 
“ tendency,” as the Germans say, that he returned to the peasant- 
romance in 1868 with the publication of Fiskerjenten. This book, 
with all its talent, is as Feliv Holt is to The Mill on the Floss, 
in comparison with Bjérnson’s fresher and sweeter stories. He felt 


* Synnivé Solbakken: a Norwegian Tale. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Given in English by Julie Sutter. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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this perhaps himself, and in 1872 he returned to his old limpid 
style and innocent brightness in Brudeslaaten, the only important 
story of his which has not found an English translator, and yet in 
gome respects the most perfect of them all. Of late years the 
dramatist has completely over-shadowed the novelist in Bjérnson, 
and his last story, Magnhild, was neither in form nor in substance 
worthy to be mentioned in the same breath with his earlier 
triumphs. 

It 5 time, however, to say something about Synnévé Solbakken 
itself. The scene is laid in one of the upland valleys of Norway—in a 
hamlet or “ kirktown” which is really only a sparse assemblage of 
scattered farms. A solbakke in Norwegian is a broad eminence 
whose rolling sides lie well out of the shadow of the mountains, 
and catch the first and the last beams of the sun. On such a 
“ sunnyside” lies the farm where the heroine of this story was 
born, a place pre-eminent for happiness and good fortune through- 
out the parish. The couple who live in this farm, however, are 
ain and solitary folks, belonging to the strange sectarian body 

ed Haugeans, after their founder, Hans Nielsen Hauge, a 
fanatical peasant, who attracted much persecution to himself 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. ‘The doctrines of 
Hauge prescribe an ascetic life, and the abandonment of dancing, 
fiddling, and all the innocent traditional pleasures of peasant existence. 
Zt is part of Bjirnson’s plan in this, as in others of his stories, to 
show that a girl of enthusiastic and vigorous character cannot do 
justice to herselt until she emancipates her conscience from these 
unnecessary and schismatic bonds, The old couple at Solbakken 
have one daughter, a lovely fair-haired child, who grows up like 
a living sunbeam, and by whom they are held in utter thraldom. 
On the opposite side of the valley, and under the melancholy 
shadow of the mountain, there lies another farm, called 
Granliden, which has been inhabited for many generations by a 
fierce and intemperate race, alternately christened Thorbjérn and 
Simund. It has always happened that good fortune and bad 
fortune come to this family in turns, the former smiling on the 
Sdmunds and the latter pursuing the Thorbjérns. The Siimund 
who is at present head of the house isa man of strong character, 
who has overcome the bad blood in his veins, or thinks he has, 
and who determines to keep guard over his son, and force the 
hand of fate by calling him Thorbjérn and yet making a de- 
cent man of him. This son is the hero of the tale, an un- 
fortunate boy, bullied by his father, easily led away by bis 
Jove of idleness and his splendid constitution, radically un- 
lucky as every Thorbjérn must be, but finally redeemed and re- 
covered by his unselfish and tender love for Synnévé. The 
strongest part of the story, and at the same time the most 
unpleasant, is the scene at the wedding upon which the plot 
turns. This e gives a view of Norwegian manners which 
is unknown to the horde of tourists who flock through the 
country on their carrioles; but it is not the only occasion on 
which Bjérnson has laid his finger heavily upon one of the great 
social evils of his country. Drink and the knife are the two 
demons from which the Norwegian peasant needs to be delivered ; 
but it is only fair to add that even since this book was written 
stabbing has become much less frequent in Norway than it was. 
The plot of Synnévé Solbakken is so slight that we cannot spoil 
the reader's pleasure by anticipating it; but we can warmly re- 
commend it to him as a very delicate and characteristic study of 
life among Norwegian peasants. 

We are sorry to say that we cannot so unreservedly commend 
Miss Sutter as a translator. She seems to have gone upon the 
reasonable theory that a version of astory like Synndvé Solbakken 
need not be undertaken in so exactly literal a spirit as the trans- 
lation of a scientitic treatise. She is quite right in this, but she 
is carrying this graceful license too far when she translates 
Lendsmanden “the policeman.” A lendsmand is the responsible 
bailiff of a parish, an official of considerable pomp and station ; his 
servant, the dendsmandskarl, may upon occasion act as a policeman, 
but neverthe great man himself. Here, again, is a passage with 
which we cannot say that we are satistied :— 

In those silent valleys the church speaks yet a language of its own to 

every listener, according as the eye that beholds it is young or old. Much 
may rise up between the church and the grown man, but nothing will rise 
above it. Awe-awakening and perfect, it stands before the young about 
to be received in confirmation ; it raises a finger as it were, half threaten- 
ing, half beckoning, to the young man leading the maiden to the altar; 
strong and upright it towers amid the cares of manhood; restful and 
tender it looks upon the old man’s finished toil. 
This is how the third sentence reads, literally translated from the 
Norwegian, and it will be seen that whatever meaning Miss 
Sutter has achieved, she has not interpreted Bjirnson’s very 
exactly 

It stands adult and finished for him who is passing through confirma- 
tion ; with uplifted finger, half warning, half beckoning, for the youth who 
has made his choice ; broad-shouldered and strong over the sorrow of the 
grown man; wide-spreading and gentle over the aged in his weariness. 

We must not neglect to mention that the outward aspect of this 
little book is luxurious in the extreme. Itis beautifully printed, with 
very wide margins, on fine paper, and bound with great sobriety 
and good taste. Some of our publishers are certainly beginning 
to understand what the physical aspect of a book ought to be. 


INDIAN NAMES OF PLACES.* 


Nex of a Gazetteer would be incomplete if they did not 
take into account the origin, the vagaries, and the repetitions 
of names, as well as the light which names reflect on history. 
Travellers and politicians may often refer to Mr, Hunter's 
volumes to see how he treats of big subjects—India itself, for in- 
stance, in half a volume, and presidencies, districts, and capitals at 
suitable and proportionate length. But philologists and antiquaries 
will linger over the names of less known places, to study their 
derivations, to trace the contact of Semitic and Aryan tribes, to 
note the point at which the Dravidian element appears, and to 
draw their own conclusions as to the effect of the successive waves 
of invasion and conquest which have swept over the peninsula. 
For it is quite clear that the history of Mahommedan rule is 
traceable in the names of forts, marts, and stations in characters 
legible to an ordinary Oriental scholar. Some of the landmarks of 
Aryan civilization and Hindu supremacy remain to this day 
unaltered, or easily recognized through the disfigurement of some 
provincial or local corruption. Others point clearly to the date 
when the Rajas of Hastinapura or Kanouj had been subjugated, 
and when a Mussulman Nawab or Viceroy aditladansaes fine 
rovinces in the name and with the authority of the Great 

ogul, or possibly set up a principality of his own. In others, 
again, we tind a mongrel combination of the Mahommedan and 
the Hindu. The following are illustrations. The names of 
the rivers of India, or certainly of Northern and Central India, 
are nearly all Sanskrit. The most celebrated are pure and un- 
adulterated specimens of that language. The Ganga (Ganges), 
the Jamuna, the Bhagirathi, the Rupnarayan, the Brahmaputra, 
the Ramgunga, the Karmanasha or Curumnassa, as it is v ly 
— would have been as appropriate in the mouth of a 

rahman under the reign of Asoka as in that of a pilgrim, ascetic, 
or merchant at the present day. Nearly every one of the rivers, 
nullahs, and tidal creeks which provide for the water traffic of 
Central and Southern Bengal can be derived from some Sanskrit 
original. The same rule, with partial exceptions, can be applied 
to mountains and hills. Those natural barriers which protect our 
Northern and North-Western plains are the “ Abode of Snow.” 
There are “ Blue Hills” in other parts of India besides Madras. 
The Aravalli hills had better be written Aravali. The most 
probable derivation is Ara, an “angle” or “peak,” and dvali, a 
“line or row.” We are not sure that Sat-pura ought not to be 
Sat-pura, the “good town,” but how it came to be applied to the 
well-known range of hills in the Central Provinces is uncer- 
tain. But in any case these and the Vindhya and other 
ranges are Aryan and Sanskrit. On the borders of the Punjab, 
on the other hand, Mahommedan celebrities gave names to certain 
ranges. Shekh Budin, a hill sanatorium in the district of Bannoo 
and Dera Ismail Khan is so called after some Mahommedan 
notable. It is described as a bare limestone rock, with a few 
stunted wild olives and acacias for its only vegetation. And when 
we get cut of India in the direction of Afghanistan, we find 
naturally the Suleiman range and the Safed Koh, or “ White 
Hills,” which are pure Persian. The now well-known Shutar- 
gardan Pass is, we may remind our readers, the ‘‘ Camel's Neck ” ; 
and in these and similar instances we have got far away from 
the Hindus, from Hindi or Sanskrit, though still dealing with an 
Aryan and not a Semitic tongue. 

Nothing is more difficult for Englishmen than to get the natives of 
India to adopt new names for objects with which they have long 
been familiar. When Central Asian warriors, whose swords were 
sharpened by fanaticism and love of plunder, wrested India from 
effete Rajas and infused a sort of vigour into the stagnation of 
three thousand years, they could impose new names on the pro- 
vinces which they divided, colonized, and parcelled out. The 
Nawab or Amir who selected a site for a new capital gave it 
any name he chose out of his ample Persian vocabulary. 
Even the old towns of Agra and Delhi had to give way to the City 
of Akbar and the City of Shah Jehan. The same may be said of 
Pattana or Patna, one of the chief towns of Behar, which in Sanskrit 
was the town par excellence and became occasionally Azimabad, 
or the “Mighty City”; and of Chittagong, in the Far East, 
which is often known as Islamabad, or the “ City of the Faith.” 
There are also familiar examples of towns and districts, especiall 
in Upper India, exclusively Persian. Moradabad, Khairabad, Buland- 
shahr, the “ Lofty City,” Futtehabad, the “City of Victory,” will 
recur as readily to Macaulay’s Indian schoolboy, if he can be found, 
as to district officers. But constantly in the confusion of tongues 
which led to the formation of the Hindustani or Urdu language, 
there was a dual ownership of Persian and Sanskrit; “ nuggur,” 
and pore or pur, Sanskrit terminations, were freely tacked on to 
the names and titles of Persian dignitaries and nobles. Amirpore, 
Shikarpore, the hunting place, Azimgarh (the great fort), 
Ahmedpur, and Ahmednuggur are a few examples of these not 
infelicitous combinations, Exactly similar names recur in the 
most distant and unconnected pee of our Empire, and had 
not Mr. Hunter unavoidably excluded from his Gazetteer all places 
under a certain population or standard of social importance, the 
list might have been multiplied indefinitely. For instance, we 
have three Kasbas—the Arabic term for a small town inhabited by 
respectable people—one in the district of Burdwan, one in Purnea, 


* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, W. W. Hunter, C.LE., LL.D., 
Director General of Statistics to they Government of India. g vols. 
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and the third is the capital of Jessore. Bihar or Vihar, the Sanskrit 
term for monastery, occurs in Unao in the province of Oudh, and 
again in. Pratabgurh in the, same province, and, unless there is 
some other local derivation, is the name of a river in the native 
State of Rewa, It is also the well-known name of one of the 
great provinces under the Government of 

here isa Bhadreswar in Cutch, and another in Hooghly. The 
first has ruins of Jain temples, a temple of Shiva, and a mosque 
nearly covered by drifting sands; while the second has risen, under 
the endless resources of our civilization, to the dignity of a muni- 
cipal town with an income which ten years ago was 337/., the 
incidence of municipal taxation being 10d. per head of popula- 
tion. If our memory serves us right, a dozen and more of obscure 
hamlets have the same name in Bengal. Sahibgunj, or the mart 
of the master or gentleman, not necessarily an Anglo-Indian, 
occurs six times, One is a well-known trading place on the 
borders of the Santal Pergunnahs, which combines the advantages 
of a station on the Ganges and on the E. I. Railway., There 
are villages of the same name in Burdwan, R re, Backergunje, 
and what was formerly the huge district of Tirhoot. It also 
gives its name to the civil station of Gaya, doubtless ia this in- 
stance as selected for the seat of Anglo-Indian administration, 
The river Saraswati or Sarsooti, famous in Brahmanical tradition, 
has three local sites. One stream passes the town of Thanesur 
and the shrines of Kurukshetra; a second rises in Mount Abu; a 
third is in Hooghly, and has, we regret to note, silted up and 
become a foul shallow creek, thereby in all probability increasing 
the epidemic known as the Burdwan fever. A fourth river can be 
discerned by the orthodox Hindu of the old school, but by no one 
else, at Prayag or Allahabad, as a third stream which unites 
there with the Ganges and the Jumna. Of towns and villages 
called after the great mythical hero of Hindu story, Rama, tacked 
on to pur and nagar and garh, and embracing such different areas 
as Benares, the district of Gujranwala in the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, there are 
several pages in the Gazetteer, and the survey records of many 
Indian districts might swell the list by scores of rural hamlets and 
Peity bazaars spelt and written just the same, 

There is a venerable quotation about the vestiges of our rule in 
India being confined to empty soda-water and beer bottles, which, 
with enlivening anecdotes of Nabobs and Directors, has now rather 
fallen into disuse. Railroads and canals, to say nothing of other 
good legacies, have removed one reproach. But it must be 
admitted that, though Englishmen all over India have promulgated 
codes, given fixity and security to land tenures, put down some 
crimes altogether, and established colleges and schools to serve as 
preventives against criminal education, they have not, habitually 
and popularly, been known as the founders of marts, bazaars, and 
stations. Of late some few successful administrators have become 
godfathers, as it were, to new settlements. And we have been at 
some pains to pick out from Mr. Hunter's nine volumes nearly all 
the instances where a Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant-Governor 
has called into existence some new city or bazaar, though we 
shall not undertake to say by what bewildering metamorphosis 
a Saxon or Norman name may not hereafter be known to genera- 
tions of Hindus. Malcolm Pet, a small village on the Mahaba- 
leshwar Hills, recalls the Sir John Malcolm who was Governor of 
Bombay in 1828, Another Pet or Petta or town is named, in 
Mysore, after Mr. L. B. Bowring, its able Chief Commissioner. 
The late Colonel Dalton, almost a model Commissioner amongst 
wild tribes, gave his name to the head-quarters of Palamau, a 
subdivision in the chief district of the South-West Agency. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, as well as the heir cf Ranjeet Sing—the latter 
now transformed into an English country gentleman—survives in 
the district of Bunnu, at a place known variously as Edwardes- 
abad and Dhulip-nagar. The fort there is associated with the 
Maharaja, and the bazaar with the accomplished soldier-civilian 
who could win a battle with raw levies, write a good de- 

teh, and sketch an Oriental landscape. The market-place at 
tah, North-West Provinces, commemorates the name and ser- 
vices of the late Mr. F. O. Mayne, and is, fortunately for that 
ntleman’s memory, one easy of pronunciation to a native. 
The first Political Agent in Coorg changed the name of.a place 
which has become the summer residence of his successor, from 
a i to Fraser-Pet. Some enterprising gentlemen, named 
Morell—there were once four brothers in partuership—have con- 
verted a jungly tract on the edge of the Sunderbunds into a rice- 
growing plain, “ dotted with thriving villages” on the banks of a 
noble river, and the port is now known, locally and officially, as 
Morellganj.. Lastly, Sir R. Montgomery, an ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and still a member of the Indian Council, 
has, district named after him with its administrative head- 
quarters, Though situated on the Lahore and Multan Railway, 
and boasting of court-house, treasury, police station, gaol, school- 
house, staging bungalow for travellers, and even a church, 
g Mestqnanry ” has, we are sorry to add, a reputation almost un- 
eq for ‘“ dust, heat, and general dreariness.” But we sup- 
the choice of a pleasant station in those treeless and water- 
plains must resemble that of the drunken laird who lost his 

wig when upset on a moor, with only his servant, after a carouse, 
# its no my wig, Harry, mon.” “ Ye had better tak it, sir; there's 
nae wale (choice) of wigs on Munrimmon Moor.” It is not easy 
to choose a green spot on the arid central ridge of the Bari 


Some monstrous cases of bad pronunciation and spelling have 
been rectified by Mr. Hunter and his coadjutors. Originally taken 


from the mouths of old sea captains, adventurers, and traders 
destitute of literature and philology, they have been passed on jn 
their naked absurdity down to our own times, Every resident in 
Calcutta has heard of the old Dutch factory of Barduagar, though 
he persists in calling it Barnagore. A tuwn in the little State 
of Cochin, in Southern India, has been variously spelt by Italians, 
Mahommedans, and early Englishmen as Kuzangalur, Cudnegalur, 
and Cranganore, The proper spelling, we find, is Kodungalur; 
We can assure Mr. Hunter that some other names, correct] 
given in his pages, formerly underwent as curious alterations, 
Lwo places—one north and the other south of Calcutta—now 
shown to be Ariadaha and Ulu-baria, we have seen recorded in 
old maps and gazettes as “ Eridaw” and “ Willoughbury,” the 
latter having a positive smack of Hertfordshire, Berkshire, and the 
Midland counties. Some well-known titles in this Gazetteer have 
never been accepted by the native community on any terms what~ 
ever, Fort Si, David, just one hundred miles south of Madras, is 
always known to the population as Thevana Patnam or Tegna 
Pat. We never heard any Bengali talk of Diamond Harbour on 
the Hooghly, long familiar to pilots and passengers alike. False 
Point, a cape, harbour, and lighthouse in the district of Cuttack, 
has a local appellation which is not given, and Mr, Hunter also 
omits to notice that the French Settlement of Chandernagore, or, 
as he puts it, Chandan-nagur, the “city of Sandal Wood,” is 
ordinarily spoken of by natives as Farish-dunga, or the Assembly 
of Frenchmen. We may regret one or two omissions. No 
mention is made of Mr. H, C. Wake in the brief notice of the 
aig defence of Arrah; nor of Rani Bhowani, a celebrated 
Hindu lady who owned vast estates, in connexion with the town 
of Nattore, the residence of her descendants, though we are bound 
to say that this defect is partly remedied under the head of 
Rajshahye. Neither does Mr. Hunter in his correct account 
of the Kurumnasea river give the essential point of its 
derivation, He says concisely that an ancient Raja having 
had the misfortune to slay a Brahman, the murderer was 
purified by a saint who collected water from countless streams 
and united them in the spring from which the river now issues, 
The river, so polluted, has to be crossed or forded in the dry 
season by every Hindu from Bengal, Behar, or Outtack on his pil- 
grimage to Benares, and a stone bridge to prevent pious pilgrims 
from dipping their feet in the accursed stream was built by 
the liberality of a pious Hindu in the early days of the Grand 
Trunk Road to Benares. The significance of the name is that the 
river absolutely blotted out all good deeds acquired by a pil- 
grimage to the Holy City. Karma is “deed” in Sanskrit, and 
nasha is “annihilation” or “destruction.” Again, though Mr, 
Hunter duly commemorates two hot springs bearing the name of 
Sita—one in Chittagong and another in Bhaugulpore—he omits 
all mention of a third, two or three miles frem the town of 
Monghir, one of the sights of that pleasant and picturesque 
station. He has plenty to say for Tamluk, the ancient Tamra- 
lipta, and praises its fine temple, built by Viswakarma the engi- 
neer of the gods, and respected in the last century by the most 
sacrilegious raiders of the Mahratta hordes, But he never reminds 
us that it was long the site of an important salt manufactory when 
that necessary article was monopolized by Government. Santipur, 
too, on the Hooghly, is or was the centre of an enormous trade in 
salt. Mr. Hunter only mentionsits cloth manufacture, and its annual 
festival in the month of Kartik or November. But, while noticing 
a few omissions, and wishing that historical continuity should not 
be broken and that the sites of monopolies should be recorded 
after their abolition, we are bound to say that every renewed 
reference to Mr. Hunter's last work enhances our estimate of its 
excellent | pee and design, and of the accuracy, care, literary 
ability, and neatness with which the original conception has been 
worked out. 


LOW’S HISTORY OF MARITIME DISCOVERY.* 


Mé; LOW opens his book with a preface as pompous as it is 
ill written. For the appearance of this preface he finds it 
needful to apologize to his readers. It is, he says, “in the nature 
of an Introduction describing the objects and scope of the work.” 
In less than a dozen lines he introduces us to Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, who was, he tells us, “a famous man of letters, 
contemporary with Dryden.” What L’Estrange has to do with a 
preface that is in the nature of an Introduction to a History of 
Nautical oration from the Earliest Times is not at first sight 
very clear. This famous man of letters, however, had one object 
in writing a preface ; “far other,” says Mr. Low, “is my object in 
writing these introductory lines.” Passing L'Estrange by, we next 
come “to the vast tomes in which our forefathers delighted to 
bury their learning and research,” whence our author has, it 
seems, “‘disinterred a continuous record of nautical research.” 
Whatever learning these forefathers of ours left buried, that, for 
all that. Mr. Low has done, still remains where it was, With 
learning, as we shall presently show, he has very little to do, 
By a most rapid transition we are brought in a few lines 
from this disinterring—body-snatching we may perhaps be al- 
lowed to call it—to “ knowledge which is presented to readers 
in a ‘concentrated’ form, like the extracts of meat which 


* Maritime Discovery: a History of Nautical Exploration from the 
Earliest Times. By C. R. Low, F.R.G.S., Lieutenant (late) Indian Navy, 
Author of “ History of the Indian Navy,” “ Memoir of Sir Garnet Wolseley,” 
&. 2v London: Newman & Co. 1881. 
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compress the nutritious essence of a bullock into a single 
tin.” How extracts can compress an essence or anything 
else into either one or more tins we are not told. Perhaps 
“ compress” is sufficiently near to “comprise” to answer the 
author's purpose almost as well, By a rapid rise we mount from 
this somewhat unsavoury simile to a height of eloquence, 
Leaving bullocks and meat-tins far behind, we are told how “ the 
daring seamen of the: Iberian peninsula brought a New World 
into. existence and defined the unvisited shores of the Old.” By 
an easy transition we arrive at Captain Cook, and by one no less 
easy at Junius and Lord Chatham. For the eulogium that the 
famous writer pronounced on the great statesman might be applied 
to the great navigator. The sudden change from the polished style 
of Junius to such a sentence as the following is indeed somewhat 
painfal :— 

Others of our countrymen followed the noble erg + set by this martyr 
to geographical science, and among predecessors, Carteret, Wallis, and 
Dampier specially merit notice, as not mere circumnavigators like Drake, 
Anson, and Byron. Not that we would appear to depreciate the services of 
the grand seamen of the heroic age of Elizabeth and the Georges, who 
founded and consolidated that empire of the sea which is England’s charter 
of freedom for herself and for those oppressed nationalites whose shores can 
be reached by the cannon of her ships: 

_ See Britain’s Empire! lo!. the watery vast - 
Wide waves diffusing the cerulean plain. 

Mr. Low, as this extract shows, has never learnt the art of 
keeping his sentences from running one into the other. A man 
should scarcely presume to publish two big volumes who cannot 
even manage a paragraph of four or five lines. The clumsiness of 
his sentences strikes us in every page. The little words and and 
which are indeed a sore trial to him. Thus, very early in his 
narrative we come upon a ph which in its awkwardness 
would be a disgrace to the schoolboy who is dragged into it. 
“The Gemini,” our author writes, “were the patrons of the 
mariner, and were deemed to be present with mortals when a 
sacred light played around the tops of the masts, which 
is now known as St. Elmo’s fire, and is due to electri- 
city, which, as every schoolboy knows, is attracted by points.” 
But we must return to our first quotation, with which we 
have not quite done. “The heroic age of Elizabeth” we can 
understand; but we are fairly puzzled by “the heroic age of 
Elizabeth and the Georges.” Mr. Low seems to look upon it as 
one unbroken age ; but surely, in disinterring from the vast tomes 
the learning which our forefathers buried there, he must have dis- 
covered that there was somewhat of a break between Elizabeth 
and the first of the Georges. In any case, “heroic” is so odd a 
term to apply to the Georges and their age that we should doubt 
whether it was ever used by one of their poet-laureates. The 
preface keeps at this same grand height to its end. We read of 
those virtues “ which are the safeguard of nations and have made 
England what she is, the mistress of the seas and the possessor of 
the most widely extended colonial empire the world has known.” 
We are reminded that “ the British Navy is that one of our public 
institutions which the jealous foreigner, even the German, that 
‘Sir Oracle’ of the Continent, cannot teach us how to better.” 
What would old Commodore Trunnion and Hatchway have said 
had they heard the navy called a “ public institution”! . But the 
Eoglish language, like the service, has, we fear, long ago “ gone to 
the dev 


On getting through the preface we at once renew in the first 
chapter our acquaintance with our “ British forefathers” and their 
coracles, The teaching, then, of Mr. Freeman and his school is 
still all in vain. From the ancient Britons we not only for these 
many ages have sprung, but also still do spring, and shall for 
ever spring. Mr, Low’s use of Britain, Briton, England, and English 
is, indeed, unusually confusing. Thus, after telling us how the 
dexterity of the ancient Britons in managing their war ships was 
shown by the effigy on a coin, he adds:— Shakspeare also puts 
into the mouth of an English queen the defeat (sic) of Czesar’s 
first attempt to land. . . . The swarthy soldier of Rome was suc- 
ceeded by the blue-eyed Saxon, and again England knew the 
bitterness of conquest.” But such a confusion as this is a mere 
trifle when compared with the blunders into which his 
“ disinterring ” from time to time feads him. We scarcely know 
which should raise our wonder more—the extent of his ignorance 
or the audacity with which, buoyed up as it were by it, and it 
alone, he launches on the great ocean of ancient learning. 
geennee to write 4 History of Nautical Research from the 

rliest Times, He talks as easily and as familiarly of the 
Pheenicians, the Egyptians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Cartha- 
ginians, and the Romans as if they were the inhabitants of so 
many adjoining parishes, Yet he tells.us that the chief rivals of 
the Greeks for maritime supremacy were the Corinthians and 
Coreyreans, When the New Zealander of the future sees the 
Tuins of London Bridge he will, we suppose, write his History, 
and record that the chief rivals of the lish for maritime dis- 
covery were the inhabitants of Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. Law assures us in his preface that ee has “a natural 
taste for geographical studies.’ It is a taste which happily 


can still find something new in the way of gratification, A 
map of Greece will have all the relish of a rew dish. 
Searcely less astonishing is the statement that he makes about 
Hannibal's invasion of Italy. It is not at first sight clear what 
this march has to do with maritime discovery ; but Hanno made 
anno belonged to 


@ voyage to the West Coast of Africa, 


Carthage, and © i uced the test general of ane 
tiquity. This last the ibly doubt, 
. Low says :— 


Aprsrently to secure himself against such doubts, 
by military critics are agreed that not even the achievements of 
Alexander and of Napoleon exceed the generalship of Hanni 
who, marching from _~ across the Rhine (sic), the Alps, 

the Apennines,” &c.' Here is ‘still further food for our author's 
natural taste. The maps of France and Germany he may study, 
as well as that of Greece. “He/has to learn the difference betw 
the Rhine and the Rhone. Let him fall to his geographical 
studies with a hearty relish, in the full ion that he has 
before him only the first courses of a very long banquet. 


Our author’s studies in ancient history and in uages are 
scarcely less surprising than his studies in geograph . Thus he is 
able to fix with considerable accuracy the date o invention of 


sails, “ About 1230 years before the Christian era, as far as we are 
able to discern actual fact through the hazy and fabulous records 
of antiquity, the adoption of sails promoted the nautical art 
beyond former conception, and served as an epoch in history.”| He 
might just as well tell us in what year it was that the adoption 
of the broom promoted the housemaid’s art beyond former con+ 
ception, and served as an epoch in domestic economy. Mr. Low 
not only knows the date when sails were invented, but also he 
seems to have no doubt as to the inventor. He accepts the state- 
ment that “Dedalus of Athens was the individual who first 
ressed the wind into ‘the naval service of man.” The fate of 
Godel was already hard enough, but it was left for our author 
to turn him into “an individual.” To go on with his discovery 
of the sail. Here we shall quote Mr. Low’s own words:— 
The fact of the passage of one of these persons from Crete to Italy, and 
the drowning of the other, is undisputed, also that they went over the 
water and not over the land. Balloons being at that time unknown, it is 
supposed that boats were employed, and Diedalus and Icarus, cutting their 
way through the waters with sails swelled out by the wind, seemed to have 
flown over it with wings. re 
He certainly does not mislead his readers when he tells them 
that balloons were not known in those days. He seems, how- 
ever, to be again out in bis geography of Greece. Crete he 
must regard as forming part of the mainland, since he takes the 
trouble to say that it was not by land that “ these persons ” set 
out thence to Italy. It may be that Mr. Low has something of 
the simplicity of Telemachus, who, when he addressed the new 
comer, told him that he did not suppose that he had come to 
Ithaca on foot. From the inventor of the sail we pass on to the 
material of which the sail was com . This, we learn, “ varied 
according to the produce of the country. Hercules is said to have 
used the skin of a lion, which was his garment, and Julius Cxsar 
observed that the Gallic Veneti employed leather.” Arms too 
vary, as we may in like manner be told. The Cornish giant is 
said to have used a club, and the Duke of Wellington noticed 
that the Mahrattas used scimitars. We next come to the anchor 
which, according to some, was invented by the Tuscans, while 
others ascribe it to Midas. At all events, his anchor was long 
preserved in one of the temples of Jupiter. From Jupiter we 
come to a goddess whom Mr. Low more than once Pallas 
Athenee (sic). In like manner the name of Alexander's admiral 
he invariably writes Nearchus. After his belief in Daedalus and 
Hercules, it is some comfort to find that he assures his readers 
that Jason’s voyage “is decidedly apocryphal.” To balance this 
unwonted concession to common sense he had on the previous 
page quoted the following lines from Homer :— ; 
A length of ocean and unbounded sky, 
Which scare (sic) the sea-fowl in a year o’erfly. 
Passing down the stream of time we arrive at Dido. His infor- 
mation about the size of Carthage Mr. Low derives from a work 
by Botticher, which bears the strange title of Geschichte de (sic) 
Carthager. Our author is uncommonly clever at blunderi 
whether it be facts or words with which he has to deal. Thus 
the Roman Emperor he calls Tiberias, and eaters of fish Ickthioy 
phagi. Having stated that Augustus conquered the. fleets 
of Antony and Cleopatra on the 2nd of September, he adds 
that “in his honour the Senate of Rome decreed that the 
Egypt] sho 0 rom Sentilis (sic) to August.” 
ar jt if he had written Sextilis, his statement would be 
still very absurd; for, as it was not till September that the 
decisive battle was fought, how comes it that it was in the 
month of August that Egypt was subdued? Now and then he 
ventures on a derivation, as when he tells his readers that caring 
comes from curro, and cybea (so he writes it) from cibus. 4 
So utterly confused is he at times that out of what he writes it 
is scarcely possible to get a meaning. Thus he says :— 
To the maritime natives of antiquity, and the Portuguese in the _— 
world and the Spaniard in the West, after the heroic Ferrarese seaman 
brought a new world into existence, belongs the credit of having first dared 
to launch out into the untraversed wastes haunted with a nameless terrorte 
the medieval marirfer. 


Turn these lines over as we may, we can make nothing of them. 
We have said enough to show how utterly unfit Mr. Low is for 
the task that he has taken in hand. Yet one more instance of his 
negligence we must bring forward. He so little remembers each 
separate act of “disinterment” that he frequently brings forward 
the same facts twice over. Thus, for instance, the followi 

passages, which we will place in parallel columns, are to be found, 
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the first in page 102 and the second in page 172 of the same 
volume :— 

The goods that were intended for The goods intended for the Indian 
the Indian markets were embarked market were embarked at Alex- 
at Alexandria, and carried up the andria, thence carried to Juliopolis, 
Nile, a distance of about 300 miles, two miles distant, and so up the Nile 
to Coptus. From the latter place to Coptos, a distance of 303 miles 
the merchandise was carried on (placed by Ptolemy in 25° 20' N. 
camels’ backs to Berenice on the lat.). From Coptos the goods were 
Red Sea, a distance of 260 miles, transported on camel-back to Bere- 
where the goods were warehoused nice, a distance of 258 miles, the 
until the proper season for sailing. time occupied thus far from Alexan- 

dria being ordinarily twenty days. 
Here they were warehoused, and at 
the proper season were embarked. 


In like manner, in pages 104, 108, and 112 is to be found what, 
with a due allowance for chance errors, is also told, though per- 
haps with some additions, in pages 177, 182, and 178. 

Unfortunately we can find nothing in these two volumes to 
set in the scale against all this blundering. The narrative is 
always dull and heavy, with nothing in it to catch the reader's 
attention except the display from time to time of the author's 
astonishing ignorance. 


CECILY’S DEBT.* 


author of Cecily's Debt may congratulate herself 
upon a bold, if not an altogether original, idea; she has 
crossed over the frontier usually respected by English novelists, 
and invaded territory hitherto left in peaceable possession of the 
French, It has, in fact, generally been the pride of modern English 
fiction that it could find abundant materials for humour, wit, 
pathos, pity, and interest in subjects which form the harmless 
topics of home talk, and among people who may be introduced 
into any circle not unreasonably sensitive. There have not been 
wanting of late, as we all know, indications of impatience with 
these limits. Outside the circles known to society and the domestic 
life are others called by their admirers Bohemian, artistic, uncon- 
ventional, free from prejudice, and what not; those who regard 
them with disfavour call them by another and a stronger name. 
They possess great fascination for certain minds; how the resi- 
dents in these circles live, what they talk about, and how they 
talk, is a subject on which, we believe, much curiosity is exercised ; 
and actually to know, or to think one knows, or to have come into 
occasional contact with such people, gives the feminine mind of 
this order a great position of superiority among those who are 
like-minded. The author of Cecily’s Debt, who clearly belongs to 
this class of thinkers, believes that she does know how ladies whom 
society refuses to recognize live, of what sort are their friends 
and their ways, and what they talk abcut; and possibly she 
imagines that she confers a signal benefit on her more ignorant 
sisters by telling all she can and hinting at the rest. 

Certainly it is not pleasant to reflect that there are English 
ladies capable of deliberately planning and executiag a story in 
which the central figure, the character on which the greatest pains 
have been bestowed, is a woman living “in open sin.” Had there 
been any moral purpose in the story, there might have been 
some excuse ; but there is none whatever. The woman whom the 
author paints is hardened; she never repents, or is sorry for, or 
ne nie ® of, the life she leads; she has a constant succession of 
lovers; she goes about with a train of them; everybody knows of 
what kind she is; and, though ladies avoid her, she is represented 
as forming a part of everyday life which young English girls 
may constantly meet with. It is true that there are forms of vice 
which may be thus met with, and cannot be altogether avoided ; 
but the Englishwoman of gentle birth who has ‘“ gone wrong,” 
and flaunts shamelessly about Continental hotels, is, we believe, a 
rare creature, and not often dangerous to the reputation of her 
countrywomen. Such a woman as this, however, Mrs. Church has 
chosen to portray. The novel is evidently written for her; the story 
made and the plot laid down in order to introduce her. In what 
scenes, the author may have asked, will such a person appear most 
naturally and to the best advantage ? And in what way would an 
adventuress of this description be most easily brought into contact 
with a pure-minded English girl? The novel is offered as a solu- 
tion of this problem, and though the story is extremely dull, the 
minor characters uninteresting, and the plot improbable, we venture 
to set forth its leading features, if only to show the narrow-minded 
pere de famille what a lady of enlarged views nowadays considers 
suitable reading for English giris. 

A young lady, named Cecily Mannering, has been brought in a 

acht to seilles, to meet her father homeward bound from 
India. The friends she is with are vulgar and underbred, and, as 
Cecily does not apparently perceive the depths of their vulgarity, 
‘we conceive at the outset a certain prejudice against her. On their 
arrival, the girl learns that her father is dead, She is already, 
following what is now the universal rule in dovels, motherless. 
Therefore, she is an orphan. There is a young man among the 
vulgar friends who has begun a promising flirtation with her, in 
the belief that she is rich. But her father has, it is discovered, 
failed, so that she has no money. The young man, therefore, 
does not even show her the civility of wishing ber iarewell when 


* Cecily’s Debt. A Novel. By Mrs. A. B. Church, Author of “ For 
eo and Fame,” “Greymore,” &c. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low & 
20. 1881. 


he and the rest of the yacht company actually go away, and leaye 
her quite alone, a girl of seventeen, in a Marseilles hotel, waiting 
for her uncle to come for her. 

The heroine of the tale now turns up. She is a grass widow; 
her name is Carew; her husband is something in some Indian 
service ; she is tall, extremely thin, but with a figure “ beautifully 
formed” ; she is staying at the hotel; a certain Major Fordyce, 
who is her constant companion, was on board the steamer when Mr, 
Mannering died. To please the Major, Mrs. Carew calls upon the 
deserted girl. This is the one service she renders her. “ Cecily’s 
debt ” is the debt of gratitude for this extraordinary act of humanity. 
As for the gallant Major, we are told that he had begun by pitying 
Mrs. Carew, bound as she was to an uncongenial husband ; but that 
his pity had turned into unlawful love, while the lady “ care¢ 
about Bim to a certain extent, but not enough to take any ster 
which would have utterly compromised her.” When Cecily’s uncle. 
whose name is Jack Castlewood, arrives, he too begins to cast 
looks of admiration on Mrs, Carew, and presently gives her a pais 
of Moorish earrings, which makes the Major jealous. She tries on 
the ornaments in her own room, murmuring, “ Poor Walter! ”— 
Walter is the Major, not the lady’s husband—* he does care for 
me, really, I believe, and I—Oh! how can I—how can I think of 
the other? ” 

When Jack carries away his niece, Mrs. Carew's last look was 
not for her, but for her uncle. By this touch of genius we are 
prepared for what follows as to the unfortunate Jack’s passion for 
the fair grass widow. The tale breaks off at this period, and is 
resumed seven years later. Jack is now dead, and it is not gene- 
rally known how he died; Cecily has inherited the family estates, 
and is rich, unmarried, and twenty-four, also perfectly innocent— 
we hear as much of Cecily’s innocence as of her indebtedness. She 
accidentally meets Mrs. Carew, who is now a widow, and whose 
name is changed to Daylmer, at Malvern, or some such place. The 
lady is still more bewitching than before; her hair has become a 
creamy, snowy white, which is an additional attraction, and she 
wears a cotffure after that of Marie Antoinette; her figure is now 
more than beautifully formed, it is “ fully developed,” and she has 
become fatter than she was at Marseilles seven years before. She 
has with her an American gentleman and lady, and an English- 
man, who had also been of the party at Marseilles, He is not 


‘what some people would call quite a pleasant man, and he talks 


about subjects not usually chosen for discussion with a young lady; 
he informs Cecily, mysteriously, that Major Fordyce belonged to the 
past era, and that one of the ladies who deserted her at Marseilles is 
now a widow, and rather fast, but “ all on the square.” One Kraso- 
vitch, who sings, also belongs to this delightful company, and is de- 
voted to the widow. ‘The acquaintance thus renewed is not allowed 
to be dropped. Cecily is invited to join Mrs. Daylmer at Florence, 
and, chietly with a view to accepting that invitation, she takes her 
cousin and chaperon to the Continent. A journey through Ger- 
many and Switzerland is an event of so much novelty and excite- 
ment as to requirea full description, and we hear how the travellers 
saw the German Empress. They also make the acquaintance 
of a Mr. Fane, who falls in love with Cecily ; they meet once 
more the amiable people who left the girl all alone seven years before ; 
they humbly ask pardon and are forgiven, and the brother tries 
to begin again the broken-off flirtation; finally, they arrive at 
Florence, and tind Mrs. Daylmer there with her court, the most 
conspicuous person in which is a certain Russian Prince; Kraso~ 
vitch is also there; so is the American gentleman. ‘The only 
female friend she has is a lady of doubtful antecedents—an 
Englishwoman by birth, who has been a singer. Of course the 
acquaintance ripens to an intimate friendship, which we are in- 
vited to believe that the girl obstinately maintains, though she meets 
no ladies at Mrs. Daylmer’s rooms ; though she is plainly told that 
English ladies will not know her; though an old friend of her 
own country treats her with contempt on account & her infatua- 
tion; though she hears everywhere disgusting things whispered 
about the handsome person with the white hair. ‘Indeed, that 
there may be no possible doubt about the lady's character, we are 
told how one of her own friends, a Mr. Carruthers, “‘ whose novels 
are all alike,” and who himself has a very bad reputation 
for morals, expostulates with Mrs. Dalymer about making a 
friend of this young lady. When her lover comes to an under- 
standing with Cecily, he naturally wants her to break off this 
intimacy, and gives his reasons as plainly as one could state them 
to a young lady—more plainly, in fact, than would be necessary 
to any girl who was not an absolute fool. Then the lover gives 
her up and goes away. At last one of the Marseilles friends tells 
her, in terms which leave nothing to be desired, and which even 
her “ innocence ”—what can the author understand by this word P— 
cannot misunderstand, “If you choose to sacrifice yourself for a 
light, worthless woman, who is no better than those who openly 
belong to the demi-monde, you will have to bear the conse- 
quences.” Mr. Hammond, tov, the friend of the widow who is 
“all on the square,” advises her, in his delicate way, “to cut the 
connexion.” Cecily at last thinks that there must be something in 
it; she goes home, = turns the thing over in her mind. How 
she does so is faithfully described. She dwells upon it, she looks 
at it from several points of view; we are told that the subject 
possessed for this marvel of purity and innocence a “ horrid fasci- 
nation.” This is, in fact, the keynote of the whole story; the 
subject has a horrid fascination for the writer. 

Yet the entanglement is not quite over. Mrs. Daylmer’s Russian 
friend learns that his wife is dead; she naturally wishes to take a 
legitimate position ; it will help her to be seen at a concert among 
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ladies; she persuades Cecily to give her a card intended for the 
chaperon cousin, and to go with her—this actually after Cecily 
has realized the truth! ‘Then the lover gives up Cecily, and goes 
away for the second time, and all seems. over. But the detestable 
character of the real heroine is not yet fully comprehended. The 
story is prolonged to tell how Uncle Jack, through whose death 
Cecily got the estates, was really killed in a duel, caused by a 
uarrel about Mrs, Daylmer, between himself and one Stafford 
Tn, another lover, and cousin of Seas fer’. Things are 
cleared up somehow, and the novel ends, Mrs. Daylmer, we are 
told, does not marry the Russian Prince, who will not even go on 
with “the old arrangement,” and goes to Paris; perhaps she is in- 
tended to figure again in a sequel by the same author. 

This is the story of Cecily’s Debt. If we were inclined to 
moralize upon a production too weak to be mischievous, we might 

int to the dangers of Continental hotels, tables-d’hdte, and even- 
ings in gardens where adventurers of both sexes are apt to jostle 
the most innocent, But these dangers are practically innocuous to 
minds which do not, like that of the innocent Cecily, become 
“fascinated with the subject.” If we were disposed to lamentation, 
we might ask again, still more seriously, what change has come 
over our countrywomen that such a character as Mrs. Carew could 
be deliberately, carefully drawn by an English lady as the central 
study of a work of fiction? We prefer, however, to believe that 
English girls go in and out among such womenas may be found in 
italian hotels in happy ignorance, and with entire absence of 
suspicion or curiosity as to their character and the meaning of 
their train of admirers. Otherwise it would be well to keep 
English girls in those quiet homes where such novels as Ceci/y's 
Debt are not allowed to enter. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


7 bright and amusing characteristics of Mr. Payn’s style 
are seen to. much advantage in a volume called Some Private 
Views (1), which consists of papers reprinted from the Nineteenth 
Century and the Times. Among them is the one on “The Lite- 
Calling and its Future,” which caused innumerable letters, 
might have expected, to be written to its author by “ young 
ns” who imagined that here at last was the opportunity they 
long been pining for ; and this is followed by the interesting one 
on “ are ing,” the writing of which would have been almost 
compelled by these letters alone. At the end of the article the 
novelist states a fact to which it seems worth while again to call 
attention in connexion with the difficulty of tinding a title for the 
book after all the difficulties of composing it have been over- 
come. “Of course he has done his best to steer clear of that 
borne by any other novel; but among the thousands that have 
been brought out within the last forty years, and which have been 
forgotten, even if they were ever known, how can he know 
whether the same name has not been hit upon? He goes to 
Stationers’ Hall to make inquiries; but—mark the usefulness of 
that institution—he finds that books are only entered there under 
their authors’ names. His search is therefore necessarily futile, 
and he has to publish his story under the apprehension (only too 
well founded, as I have good cause to know) that the High 
Court of Chancery will prohibit its sale upon the ground of in- 
fringement of title.” is is certainly a parlous state of things, 
an illustration of which our readers may remember in the case of 
astory by Miss Braddon, the title of which had to be changed 
twice, if not three times, while it was coming out in the columns 
of a contemporary. We regret to see in the essay on “Sham 
Admiration in Literature” that Mr. Payn has not yet purged 
himself of his error concerning Peacock’s novels; oak we must 
test against his encouraging a common mistake by misspelling 
onte Cristo in a later paper. Itis almost superfluous to say that 
the book is eminently readable, even if one has previously made 
acquaintance with its contents in detachments. 

“ Zitto” has written a one-volume story (2) which is undeni- 
ably clever, and which shows a keen eye for character, but which 
is inartistic in that the conclusion is far too tragic both with re- 
gard to the style and the motive of the book, Equally terrible 
things have, no doubt, been brought about by equaliy contemp- 
tible means ; but that is hardly the question. It needs the genius 
and skill of Alfred de Musset to make us tolerate a completely 
tragical catastrophe to a work that up to the end deals almost 
entirely with comedy. “ Zitto” in the lighter scenes shows enough 
appreciation and observation of character and manners to make us 

for some more completely satisfactory work from the same 


pen. 

A new edition has appeared of Mr. Lord’s Modern Europe (3). 
Four chapters have been added, “comprehending all the leading 
évents which have occurred from the fall vf Napoleon I. to the 
fall of Napoleon III.,” and a great many questions for examination 
are appended. 

Most of us as children have probably kept a museum of some 
Sort, and pleasant recollections of some such undertakings are 


() Some Private Views. By James Payn. London: Chatto & 
indus, 

‘lis True: a Story of Monaco. 
(3) Modern Ei 
Edition. London ; 


By Zitto. London: 


: @ School History. By John Lord, LL.D. New 
impkin & Marshall and Hamilton & Adams. 


awakened by Mr. Housman’s volume (4), which is written both 
simply and carefully, and is full of valuable hints to young 
naturalists. We commend most heartily the author’s denunciation 
of steel traps, as surely every one will who has ever seen them in 
operation. “If vermin has to be destroyed,” concludes Mr, 
Housman, “ in the name of mercy let it be caught in a trap that 
kills outright, or in one in which it can live without pain till 
knocked on the head ; but to allow traps which keep it for an in- 
definite time in agony is a shame and a sin.” 

“A seventh edition has ap of Mr. Alexander’s Johnny 
Gibb (5), with illustrations, which are worthy of high praise, by 
Mr. George Reid. It is a noteworthy fact that a book so crammed 
with dialect should have attained so great a success. 

The volume on Schiller which belongs to Messrs, Blackwood’'s 
Library of Foreign Classics for English Readers (6) could hardly 
have been entrusted to a more competent and appreciative writer 
than Mr. Sime. Mr. Sime’s work is full of interest, both in 
immediate reference to the subject of his sketch and in the side- 
issues which arise naturally in the course of the volume. In this 
connexion we would especially mention his remarks on the 

imists and Schiller in the Introduction. These are followed 

y this terse and well-put summing-up of Schiller’s charac- 
teristics :— The controversy as to the relative position of Schiller 
and Goethe in literature was long ago finally closed, but by un- 
disputed right Schiller stands next to Goethe in the love and 
reverence of Germany. He, more than any other poet, has 
embodied in abiding forms what are believed to be the vital 
qualities of the German nature, and his ae ype delight to 
think of him with his unresting vigour, his high aspirations, his 
sustained enthusiasm, as the ideal type of the national character. 
These claims need not be disputed; but Schiller, like Goethe, 
is too great to be merely the poet of a single nation. He has the 
true cosmopolitan touch, and his art gives him the password that 
admits him to the company of the immortals.” 

The December number of the Victorian Review(7) contains 
several interesting articles, amongst them a continuation of Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s translation from the Frithjof Saga, and an excel- 
lent story by “Mark Twain,” which has appeared also in an 
American magazine, 

The thirteenth issue of the Musical Directory (8) is useful, not 
only as a reference book, but also for the brief and inent 
remarks on the musical doings of the past year which begin it. 

A new edition has appeared of Mr. Nixon’s Among the Boers (9). 
It is unfor tunate that in it he has not altered such a sentence as 
this—“ or else (the names) were given on the ‘ ex duce non lucendo’ 
principle.” 

Dr. Charnock’s Prenomina (10) is @ curious and interesting 
little volume, which may be read to advantage in connexion with 
an article on a similar subject in the current number of the 
Cornhill Magazine. The trouble which Dr. Charnock has taken 
over the work is great, and the :esult is proportionately fortunate. 
We may have more to say of this attractive little volume on a 
future occasion, 

Messrs. Macmillan have published in a convenient form Sir 
John Lubbock’s Presidential Address 11) delivered to the British 
Association last year at York. 

The editor's name is warrant enough for the excellence of the 
editing and noting of the Olarendon edition of Henry V. (12) 
Mr. Wright’s remarks on the words “and a’ babbled of green 
fields,” Theobald’s correction of the folio gee “and a Table of 
greene fields,” are edifying and amusing. e@ quotes Pope's 
strange explanation that they were part of a stage direction. “A 
Table was here directed to be brought in (it being a scene in a 
tavern where they drink at parting), and this Direction crept into 
the text from the margin. Greenfield was the name of the 
Property-Man in that time who furnish’d implements, &c., 
for the actors. A Table of Greenfield's.” He goes on to say, “ If 
any one should prefer to read, as Malone suggests, ‘in a table of 

een fields,’ or as Mr. Smith, ‘upon a table of green fells, or as 

r. Collier's MS, annotator, ‘on a table of green frieze,’ or as a 
writer in Fraser's Magazine, ‘or as stubble on shorn fields,’ he 
will be at liberty to exercise his choice.” 


(4) The Story of Our Museum; showing How we Found it and What it 
Taught us. By the Rev. Henry Housman, A.K.C. London: 8.P.C.K. 
New York: Young & Co. 
af 5) "agg Gibb. By William Alexander. Seventh Edition. Edinburgh : 

ug 
6) Foreign Classics for English Readers.—Schiller. By James Sime, 
Edinburgh and Blackwood 

(7) The Victorian Review. ~No. XXVI. December 188r. Melbourne : 
i. 1 an eee Review ” Publishing Company, Limited. London: Gordon 

itch. 

(8) The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack, 1882. London: 
Rudall, Carte, & Co.; Keith, Prowse, & Co. 

(9) Among the Boers: an Account of a Trip to South Africa in Search 
of Health. By John Nixon. Iilustrated. New Edition. London: 
Remington & Co, 

(10) Prenomina ; or, the Etymology of the Principal Christian Names of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Charnock, F.8.A. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

(11) Fifty Years of Science. Being the Address delivered at York to the 
British Association, August 1881, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. London: 
Macmillan. 

(12) S re—Select Plays: The Lifeof King Henry V. Edited by 
Wile Wiehe LLD_ ‘fellow tod of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Cambridge, Oxford : Press. 
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Mr. Dowden's edition of Shaks ’s Sonnets (13) has ap- 

in anew and larger form. e it issue differs from 

t in the Parchment Library in that the notes are fuller, and 

that a second , giving a survey of the literature of the Sonnets, 

has been added to the introduction. From this we learn that it 

is to Herr Barnstorff that the suggestion that Mr. W. H. is Mr. 
William Himself is due. 

Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage (14) and Mr. Foster's newer 
venture (15) make their appearance almost simultaneously. Both 
works'are of course marked by great care. The designs in the 
older one are far better than they are in Mr. Foster's, 

A new edition has appeared of Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal 
Information (16), a book which is undeniably useful, if its size 
prevents it from being called literally handy. 

A third edition has appeared of Mme. St. Germaine’s thoroughly 
sound and practical pamphlet on the cultivation of the voice in 


singing (17). 

Messrs. y and Co. have brought out a charming and 
capitally arranged Royal Edition of the Songs of almost every 
country in Europe. The English songs (in two volumes) are 
edited by Mr. J. L. Hatton; the Seotch songs by Messrs, Pittman 
and Brown, the poetry being edited by Dr. y ; the songs of 
Germany by Mr. Kappey. In every case an excellent choice of 
editors has been made, and the edition is one which deserves, and 
is likely to.obtain, every success. 

_ Some of the boys in Canon Farrar’s Eric talk and behave much 
after the fashion adopted by the boys in Our Captain (18) ; but it 
is comforting to reflect that no real schoolboys ever did or are ever 


likely to do so. The book is evidently written with the best inten- | 


tions, aud that is all that can be said for it. 

A sixth edition has ap of Mr. Harris’s ingenious 
Hints on Advocacy (19). The author has added under the head of 
Cross-Examination two or three additional characters of wit- 
nesses, amongst them the private detective and the expert in 
handwriting; and his remarks upon these may be studied with 
profit and amusement, 

The alteration in the system of pleading has naturally neces- 
sitated a re-drawing of the forms in the fourth edition of Bullen 
and Leake’s Precedents (20). The editors modestly refuse to 
suppose that the work will be as valuable under the new system 
as it was under the old one; but we have little doubt that their 
hope that it will still be found useful is well founded. Whether 
very much has been after all gained by the change may perhaps 
be thought an open question. 

Messrs. Manning and Clarkson have prepared and annotated a 
careful edition of the Vendor and Purchaser Act and the Con- 
veyancing Act (21). The work was undertaken for valid reasons, 
which are fully set forth by the editors, and is likely to prove ex- 
tremely useful. 

Mr. Cripps’s work (22) may be described as a guide-book to the 
principles which have been arrived at in various decisions since 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845. The work is well 
arranged and clearly written. 

Mr. Collins's work on Banking (23) will be found both interesting 
and useful by the public at large, as well as by that section of it 
to which it most immediately appeals. 

We have received the Calendar for 1882 of the Incorporated 
Law Society (24). 

It would be superfluous to do more than mention the eighth 
annual publication of the Stock Exchange Year Book (25). 

The Topographical Society of London are issuing a reproduction 
by the Topographic Etching Company of Anthony Van Den 


(13) The Sonnets of William Shakspeare. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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Edition, London; Harrison. 
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the latest date by George R. Emerson. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 
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London : Cramer & Co. 
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London: Shaw. 

(19) Hints on Advocacy. yo pea Harris, Barrister-at-Law. Sixth 
Edition. London: Stevens & Sons. 

(20) Bullen and Leake’s Precedents of Pleading. Fourth Edition, 
revised and adapted to the present Practice in the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice. By T. J. Bullen, Esq., and Cyril Dodd, Esq. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 

21) The Conveyancing and Law of P: Act, 1881, and the Vendor 
"ct, With by W. Manning Harris, M.A., and 
‘Thomas Clarkson, M.A. London: Stevens & Sons. 

22) .4 Treutise on the Principles of the Law of Compensation in refer- 
al to the Lands Clauses Contidction Acts. By CA. Cripps, B.A 
London: H. Sweet. 
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Ww e’s curious view—the earliest known one—of “ London 
(circ. A.D. 1550).” The last three sheets (the work having been begun 
from the east) are already out, and will be shortly followed by the 
first four. An interesting account of the view, written by Mr 
Henry Wheatley, accompanies the sheets. : 
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